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WATS  TO  SELL  MORE 

CANNED 


CANNED  MILK 

Kvaporaled  and  Condensed  milks  take  the  sjiotlight 
in  Caneo’s  retail  ftr(K*ery  advertising  during  July. 

Tlie  above  advertisement — one  of  a  monthly 
series  on  leading  canned  f(K)ds — is  planned  to 
help  more  than  100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned 
milk.  First,  by  explaining  the  difference  between 
Evaporated  and  Condensed,  and  pointing  ont 
their  different  uses.  Second,  hv  offering  selling 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


suggestions  that  every  grocer  will  find  practical. 

Make  a  point  of  calling  this  and  future  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  your  sales  force.  We 
want  this  series  to  he  useful  to  you  in  promoting 
sales  of  your  own  brand. 

NOTE;  Next  month’’ s  advertisement  will  feature 
Canned  Baby  Foods. 


In  July . 

Helping  the  grocer 
sell  more 


New  York 

New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Chicago 

104  So.  Michigon  Ave. 

San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  Street 


EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 
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MARYLAND 

ALASKA 


VINE — 28  inch  lisht  slim 
POD — 21>  inch  lisht  blunt 
SEED — medium,  smooth 
SEASON — 58  days 
100%  Wilt  Resistant 


WISCONSIN 

EARLY 

SWEET 


VINE — 24  inch  slim  dark 
POD — 2^  inch  lisht  blunt 
SEED — medium  wrinkled 
SEASON — 58  days 
100%  Wilt  Resistant 


BLOOD 

TELLS 


MARYLAND  ALASKA 


WISCONSIN  EARLY  SWEET 


n  Scut  Company 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.^|^CH  I  CAGO,  ILLINOIS 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  — PEAS— BEANS  — SWEET  CORN  — FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IJ.  A. 
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If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 
sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis~ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


RETAILERS  SELL 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


AT  EASE! — Cease  firing — at  the  AAA  or  at  any 
/A  of  the  other  recovery  efforts,  for  the  battle  has 
/  \  been  won!  After  all  the  worry  and  work  to 

get  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  the  control  bill,  after 
the  grand  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  with 
fruits  in  and  then  out,  and  vegetables  for  canning  out 
and  then  threatened  to  be  pushed  back  in  again — ^the 
political  game  goes  on,  but  the  Courts  as  umpire,  have 
called  a  foul,  and  now  all’s  off.  As  far  as  this  year’s 
operations  are  concerned,  rest  easy ;  it  is  now  too  late 
to  do  anything,  and  even  if  the  law  be  passed  in  its 
most  objectionable  form  (to  canners)  it  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  year’s  crops  or  packs.  The  danger  is  past, 
and  for  all  time,  we  believe. 

As  much  as  we  would  prefer  to  attribute  this  out¬ 
come  to  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  Courts,  to  a  high  and  lofty  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  we  just  can’t.  It  is  all  due  to  politics, 
and  to  nothing  else — for  remember  next  year  (1936) 
as  a  big  election  year,  and  with  our  august  law  makers 
— and  enforcers,  too — there  is  nothing  else  that  counts. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  they  cry  aloud 
“the  people  be  damned,  we  want  our  jobs.”  And  thus 
out  of  wrong  can  come  good — at  least  to  our  industry, 
in  this  case.  No  objectionable  law  of  any  kind  will  be 
passed  next  year,  and  as  the  election  will  not  be  over 
until  November  1936,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything 
harmful  for  1937,  and  so  you  have  two  years  of  rest. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  President 
Roosevelt  tried  to  do  something,  and  whether  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  himself  or  another  comes  in,  the  new  President 
will  not  repeat  that  mistake;  he  will  follow  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  example,  and  do  nothing,  letting  things 
slide  to  the  damnation  bow-wows,  applying  all  efforts 
to  keeping  “in”  and  his  faithful  henchmen  with  him. 
And  with  good  reason.  Any  effort  to  help  the  public 
brings  only  growls,  curses,  condemnation  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  expulsion  from  the  chair.  As  Cardinal  Woolsey  said 
“Had  I  served  my  God  half  so  well  as  I  have  served 
my  country.  He  would  not  now  desert  me  in  my  ex¬ 
tremity”  (quoted  for  the  sense  and  not  as  a  literal 
translation). 

*  *  If 

Discussion  is  rife  now  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
are  the  opportunities  for  young  men  that  there  were 
years  ago;  and  the  army  of  unemployed  College  grad¬ 
uates  and  degree  men  is  pointed  to  as  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  In  service  to  his  counrty  there  are  more 
and  greater  opportunities  than  ever  before,  and  the 
very  sort  of  men  pointed  to  are  such  as  could  develop 


those  opportunities,  if  they  would.  It  takes  a  really 
big  man,  in  heart  and  soul,  to  be  a  genuine  patriot 
and  to  serve  his  country  in  face  of,  and  in  spite  of  the 
ingratitude  of  his  fellow  men.  The  whole  field  is  open, 
with  very,  very  few  exceptions,  but  they  will  never 
reach  the  heights  if  they  first  seek  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  political  bosses.  That  is  what  has  lead 
to  the  present  degradation.  But  that  is  just  an  aside. 
*  *  * 

Undoubtedly  the  Supreme  Court  will  concur  in  the 
findings  of  the  lower  (3ourt  that  the  processing  tax  in 
the  AAA  is  unconstitutional;  and,  as  we  surmised, 
when  the  NRA  was  killed,  will  kill  the  whole  AAA, 
also.  It  is  in  the  air — the  fashion — the  mood  or  what 
would  you.  And  don’t  think  these  things  do  not  go  in 
cycles.  For  twelve  years  the  country  put  up  with  the 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  because  the 
politicians  thought  the  people  wanted  it.  We  refer  to 
Prohibition,  which  confiscated  billions  of  dollars  of 
perfectly  legitimate  property  without  due  recompense, 
and  flaunted  the  Interstate  laws  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.  Remember  that  was  what  caused  the  Civil  War ! 
But  in  those  days  men  had  “guts.”  Prohibition  dis- 
embowled  the  whole  nation,  apparently.  The  point  we 
make  is  that  all  the  way  down  there  have  been  cycles, 
and  this  cycle  started  its  class  legislation  with  the 
Packers  Consent  Decree,  an  utterly  un-American  and 
un-Constitutional  act.  Under  the  same  aegis,  recall  the 
$10,000,000  and  more  dollars  appropriated  to  fight  the 
Corn  Borer ;  half  that  amount  to  fight  the  Japanese — 
or  some  other — fruit  fly  in  Florida.  There  was  only  a 
mild  stench,  whereas  the  whole  thing  reeked  with  rot¬ 
tenness.  But  the  people  would  not  be  stirred.  Now, 
however,  the  people  seem  bent  on  destroying  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  done  to  help  them !  And  yet  we  do 
not  believe  the  mass  of  people  so  feel ;  it  is  just  the  sand 
which  politicians  are  throwing  in  their  eyes,  as  they 
did  when  they  were  perpetrating  the  above  mentioned 
outrages.  They  start  out  by  saying  that  they  will  make 
the  people  like  it — and  they  seem  to  do  so. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  there  have  been  collected  upwards  of 
$900,000,000  in  process  taxes,  and  some  of  the  heaviest 
contributing  firms  are  suing  to  recover  what  they  paid. 
And  they  will  get  it — in  this  political  year.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  a  penny  of  it,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  paid  this  amount,  and  these  firms  are  out  nothing. 
In  fact  the  handlers  of  the  taxed  products  between  the 
producers  and  the  consumers — made  handsome  added 
profits  out  of  these  taxes,  on  the  plan  explained  last 
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week.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Without  meaning 
to  give  exact  figures,  let’s  say  the  Government  wants 
5c  per  pound  tax  on  pork.  The  processor’s  price  we 
will  say  was  8c.  That  plus  the  tax,  raised  the  price  to 
13c  to  the  wholesaler,  who  in  turn  added  33 V3  per  cent 
to  cover  cost  and  profit,  bringing  the  price  to  ITVsc 
to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  added  25  per  cent  as  profit, 
making  the  price  21  %c  to  the  consumer,  or  a  raise 
over  first  selling  price  and  tax  of  82/3C.  Take  the  exact 
figures  on  any  of  the  taxed  products,  and  you  get  the 
same  result.  Where,  then,  has  the  processor  any  claim 
for  reimbursement? 

But  we  are  in  the  cycle,  and  though  there  is  no  basis 
of  justice  in  awarding  a  refund  on  these  unconstitu¬ 
tional  taxes  (except  to  the  consumers)  doubtless  they 
will  be  refunded.  Stack  that  up  against  the  billions 
lost  in  Brewery  and  Distillery  plants — absolutely  con¬ 
fiscated — and  see  how  it  fits. 

All  of  which  does  not  mean  that  we  consider  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  such  taxes  just.  We  don’t  believe  it  is. 
Taxes  have  always  been,  and  of  necessity  as  now  con¬ 
ducted,  must  be  arbitrary. 

For  instance,  in  France  they  tax  salt,  just  as  we  tax 
liquors,  tobacco,  etc.  One  could  as  well  claim  class 
legislation.  That  is  what  made  the  only  real,  justified 
(to  their  misunderstanding  minds)  moonshiners  in  our 
mountains  before  Prohibition  made  the  practice  uni¬ 
versal.  Those  good-hearted,  generous  mountaineers 
could  not  “see”  why  they  should  pay  “revenue”  on  corn 
distilled  into  liquor,  when  they  could  grind  that  same 
corn  into  meal  and  sell  it  without  paying  revenue.  The 
people  have  power  to  tax  themselves  in  any  way  or 
manner  they  please,  but  as  with  the  control  of  our 
money,  we  have  passed  that  power  over  to  individuals 
— the  party  in  power — and  taxes  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
made  by  popular  consent.  But  so  long  as  we  permit 
our,  so  called,  representatives  to  make  our  taxes  for  us, 
what  right  have  the  courts  to  interfere?  Much  of  the 
real  unconstitutional  stuff  is  completely  muffed. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK,  SR.,  DEAD 

News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Hamachek,  Sr., 
on  July  18th,  will  be  received  as  a  sudden  shock 
to  his  many  friends  in  the  canning  industry, 
particularly  amongst  pea  canners,  by  whom  he  will  be 
long  remembered  for  his  famous  Viners  and  Viner 
Feeders. 

Mr.  Hamachek  was  born  in  Austria  in  March  1853, 
making  him  just  82  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  first  occupation  in  this  country  was  with  E.  P. 
Allis  Machine  Company  of  Milwaukee,  a  firm  manu¬ 
facturing  farm  implements  and  feed  mill  equipment. 
It  was  with  this  company  that  Mr.  Hamachek  showed 
his  engineering  genius  in  the  perfection  of  flour  mak¬ 
ing  machinery.  In  1881  he  established  his  present 
business,  where  in  1900  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
the  pea  vining  equipment  for  which  he  is  now  famous. 
In  1907  his  first  Ideal  Viner  Feeder  was  put  into  use 
and  in  1916  his  Ideal  Viners  were  brought  out.  Mr. 
Hamachek’s  one  thought  was  to  ever  improve  upon  the 
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machinery  he  manufactured,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  become  consistently  better  and  better. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Frank  Junior  and  Albert 
V.  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Classon,  Mrs.  Olga 
Dishmaker  and  Mrs.  Ella  Irving.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  at  Kewaunee  at  2:00  o’clock  Sunday 
afternoon. 

•  •  « 

FIRE  of  undetermined  origin  completely  destroyed 
the  Crumpton,  Maryland,  plant  of  D.  E.  Foote  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.,  about  1:30  A.  M.  Saturday 
morning,  July  13th.  The  pea  pack  had  been  finished 
only  a  few  days  previously  and  a  short  run  of  beans 
had  been  made  late  Friday  night.  The  practice  of  the 
Company  of  shipping  all  goods  to  the  Baltimore  plant 
saved  the  loss  of  stored  packs.  Damage  is  estimated 
at  $75,000,  fully  covered  by  insurance. 
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Inquiries  welcomed 


TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

BALTIMORE, 

Founded  Resources 

1894  $750,000 
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Control  o(  Spoilage 
in  Tomato  Juice  Canning 


Practical  method  For  Determining  the 
presence  oF  Bacterial  Contamination 
By  E.  j.  CAMERON 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

N  a  recent  statement  (THE  CANNER,  February  23, 
1935,  and  March  2,  1935;  CANNING  TRADE, 
March  11,  1935;  CANNING  AGE,  May,  1935), 
attention  was  called  to  a  spoilage  problem  in  the 
canning  of  tomato  juice.  This  article  carried  a  general 
statement  of  precautions  to  be  observed  in  preventing 
spoilage  and  was  based  upon  experience  gained  in  an 
investigation  conducted  during  the  1934  pack.  The 
type  of  spoilage  was  described  as  “flat  sour”  or 
“medicinal”  and  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  spore-form¬ 
ing  organism  apparently  very  closely  related  to  B. 
thermoacidurans.  Berry  (J.  Bacteriology,  25,  1,  Jan. 
1933).  Our  study,  however,  disclosed  the  presence  of 
other  spoilage  producing  spore-forming  bacteria,  some 
of  which  were  gas  formers. 

We  have  remarked  upon  various  occasions  that 
among  the  acid  products  tomato  juice  spoilage  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  usually  caused  by  spore-forming 
bacteria.  Thus  the  problem  has  added  significance 
because  processes  which  are  suggested  for  acid 
products  contemplate  destruction  of  low  resistant,  non 
spore-forming  bacteria  but  cannot  be  regarded  as 
effective  against  spores.  Therefore,  when  spore-form¬ 
ing  spoilage  bacteria  are  present,  processes  indetermi¬ 
nately  more  severe  than  recommended  processes  must 
be  applied  unless  there  is  some  control  of  contamina¬ 
tion  in  the  cannery. 

In  the  investigation  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  it  was  found  that  the  spoilage  organisms  were 
of  soil  origin.  It  was  in  the  plant  equipment,  however, 
that  they  developed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  create  a 
spoilage  hazard. 

In  our  study  in  1934,  we  used  the  tools  and  methods 
generally  available  to  bacteriologists  and  by  this  means 
identified  the  various  sources  of  contamination  in  the 
plant  equipment.  Clean-up  procedure  was  revised 
accordingly  and  the  so-called  “bacterial  counts” 
showed  substantial  decrease. 

Supplementing  the  usual  bacteriological  procedure, 
we  utilized  a  more  empirical  method  of  control.  In 
general,  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  methods  car¬ 
ried  like  significance  and  the  “practical”  method  is 
described  in  this  statement. 

In  the  main,  the  method  consists  in  taking  a  certain 
number  of  cans  from  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  the 


day’s  pack  and  the  same  number  after  the  line  has  been 
running  steadily  for  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
hours.  These  cans  are  not  processed.  They  are  air 
cooled  and  set  aside  for  daily  observation.  They  are 
incubated  at  room  temperature.  From  our  1934  ex¬ 
perience,  it  appears  that  the  bacterial  condition  of  the 
equipment  may  be  appraised  from  the  spoilage  results 
for  the  two  lots  of  samples.  Detailed  suggestions  are 
as  follows. 

SAMPLING — A.  Take  24  cans  daily  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pack  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  filling 
temperature  reaches  180°F  to  190°F.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  samples  be  taken  before  180°F 
is  reached  because  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  all  bacteria 
not  in  the  spore  form.  Invert  the  cans  and  allow  them 
to  air  cool.  Apply  suitable  codes  and  set  aside  for 
daily  observation. 

B.  Take  24  cans  after  the  line  has  been  operated  for 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  without  extended 
shut-down  periods.  Invert  cans  and  treat  otherwise 
as  indicated  under  “A”.  When  the  samples  are  taken, 
make  certain  that  the  filling  temperature  is  at  least 
180°F. 

C.  If  there  are  two  or  more  lines,  it  is  not  suggested 
that  24  cans  be  taken  from  each  line.  A  total  of  24 
cans  from  all  lines  at  each  sampling  period  should  be 
sufficient. 

OBSERVATIONS  FOR  SPOILAGE— Make  daily 
observations.  If  spoilage  contamination  is  high,  a 
significant  number  of  swells  should  appear  within  two 
or  three  days,  although  in  some  instances,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  only  flat  sour  spoilage  may  occur.  At  the 
end  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  open  flat  cans  and  taste 
to  determine  whether  there  is  flat  sour  spoilage.  If 
no  swells  occur  in  samples  from  the  first  period,  open 
one-half  the  number  of  the  samples  at  the  end  of  five 
days  to  determine  whether  flat  sour  spoilage  has 
occurred.  Record  the  occurrence  of  swells  and  flat 
sours  on  a  card  especially  drawn  up  for  the  purpose. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS — If  spoilage  is 
low  (below  25  per  cent)  in  samples  from  the  first 
sampling  period  and  materially  lower  or  absent  in  the 
second  sampling  period,  the  condition  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  efficiency  of  the  clean-up  may  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory. 

If  there  is  high  spoilage  in  the  first  samples  followed 
by  low  spoilage  or  its  absence  in  the  second  samples, 
there  is  the  indication  that  there  has  been  an  over¬ 
night  development  of  spoilage  bacteria  which  infect  the 
product  during  the  first  part  of  the  day’s  run.  In 
other  words,  this  contrast  means  that  at  the  start  of 
the  pack  there  are  bacteria  in  the  equipment  which  are 
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gradually  washed  out  by  the  tomato  juice.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  equipment  should  be  carefully  supervised 
and  all  utensils  and  pipe  lines  should  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  water  before  beginning  the  day’s  run. 
Hot  water  may  be  used  for  flushing  and  is  preferable 
to  cold  water  because  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  cleaning  out  the  machinery  and  at  the  same  time 
heating  it  to  a  point  where  a  proper  filling  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  had  from  the  outset.  At  night,  however, 
the  clean-up  should  consist  of  first  flushing  with  hot 
water  and  following  with  cold  water  until  all  equip¬ 
ment  is  cooled. 

Significant  spoilage  in  both  the  first  and  second  lots 
of  samples  indicates  that  there  is  a  persistent  source 
of  contamination  and  the  canner  should  make  a 
detailed  search  for  “pockets”  in  the  equipment.  If 
he  cannot  improve  the  situation  by  his  own  efforts,  he 
should  consult  some  qualified  laboratory. 

PROCESS — If  unprocessed  cans  show  little  or  no 
spoilage,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
process  may  be  reduced  with  safety.  A  favorable  con¬ 
dition  at  any  part  of  the  pack  carries  no  insurance 
that  this  condition  will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
pack.  Where  the  condition  of  the  unprocessed  test 
cans  is  favorable,  however,  the  canner  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  his  process  has  provided  a  high  factor  of 
safety  against  spoilage. 

The  following  open  bath  processes  are  suggested  for 
tomato  juice.  These  processes  should  be  adequate 
where  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  contamination  at 
a  low  level. 


PROCESSES  AT  212°F 


Size  of  Can 
No.  1 
303 
No.  2 
No.  10 


Time  at  212°F 
15  minutes 
20  minutes 
25  minutes 
40  minutes 


In  the  event  of  high  spore  contamination,  these 
processes  may  not  be  adequate  and  there  are  no  data 
upon  which  to  base  process  suggestions  that  would 
apply  to  all  conditions  of  contamination. 

The  initial  temperature  should  be  170°  to  180°F. 
To  insure  this  temperature,  the  juice  should  be  filled 
at  about  190°F. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  CUMAklM  printing  and 
LLnifIMnn  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  sudden  death  from  heart 
trouble  of  George  H.  Russell,  at  Hamilton,  Montana, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends.  Born  at  Genesee 
Falls,  New  York  in  1878,  he  graduated  from  Perry 
High  School,  and  after  completing  a  business  course 
at  Rochester,  joined  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son  in  1902  at 
its  Sheboygan,  Michigan,  branch.  When  this  firm  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Company  and 
John  H.  Allen  Seed  Company  to  form  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Russell  continued  his  work  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  he  had  been  transferred  in  1911,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  supervisor  of  Associated’s 
pea  and  bean  producing  branches  in  the  Mountain 
States.  A  man  of  sterling  character,  keen  judgment, 
always  fair,  kindly  and  helpful,  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former  Sophia  Enson 
of  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  and  four  children. 

SEVERAL  STORES  in  San  Francisco  are  now  fea¬ 
turing  canned  poi  which  is  meeting  with  quite  a  sale 
with  former  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  now 
residing  on  the  mainland.  Poi  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
native  Hawaiians  and  is  made  from  the  root  of  the 
taro  plant.  In  addition  to  being  highly  nourishing,  it 
is  easily  digested  and  is  highly  recommended  by  dieti¬ 
cians.  Its  appearance  is  not  especially  inviting,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  taste  for  it  must  be  acquired.  The  product 
offered  locally  is  packed  by  the  Hawaiian  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  is  sold  at  30c  for 
the  No.  2l^  can. 

CANADIAN  NOTES  —  Queen  Charlotte  Fisheries, 
Ltd.,  is  seeking  permission  to  erect  a  $35,000  fish  can¬ 
nery  at  the  foot  of  Bidwell  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
The  Vancouver  Island  Cooperative  Fruit  Exchange  and 
Gordon  Head  Cooperative  Fruit  Growers  have  jointly 
acquired  the  Cedar  Hill  Cannery  at  Lake  Hill,  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  for  operation  this  season  after  renova¬ 
tion  and  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 

DR.  H.  R.  WELLMAN,  who  recently  returned  to 
Greater  San  Francisco  from  an  administration  post  at 
Washington,  has  been  named  associate  economist  in 
the  Giannini  Foundation  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  chief  of  the  special 
crops  section  of  the  AAA  and  previous  to  that  time 
was  with  the  University. 

L.  A.  LOCKERMAN,  Crisfield,  Maryland,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  Tri-State  Sea  Food  Asso¬ 
ciation,  composed  of  fish  packers  in  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Virginia. 

THE  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  will  pack  tomatoes 
at  its  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  plant  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  handling 
of  about  14,000  tons. 

THE  THERMALANDS  COLONY,  with  holdings 
near  Wheatland,  California,  is  considering  the  erection 
of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


A  Machine  to  Fit  Your 
Every  Need 

#For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has 
been  our  constant  aim  to  solve 
your  problems  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  the  “leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative  of 
the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line. 
Nearly  every  item  bearing  the 
Sprague>Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  complete  line 
of  dependable  canning  machinery 
for  ail  food  products.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  Mail 
coupon  below. 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
can  possibly  feed. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  mod¬ 
els.  Has  all  good  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  silkers  plus  a  number  of 
real  improvements. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
round  products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without 
bruising.  Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 


M&S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling 
jobs  than  any  other  machine  built. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position 
to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills 
any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Conner 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc. 
When  line  is  operating  120  cans 
per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treat- 
*  ment,  expelling  much  of  free  air 
contained  in  kernel — flowing  nat¬ 
ural  starch  smoothly,  allowing  fill¬ 
ing  at  high  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  good  vacuum. 


SEND 

FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp.  i 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS  I 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123  ! 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  Jor  all  Food  Products  l 


Name. 


Address. 
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Earworm  As  A  Pest  Of 


Canning  Crops 


By  T.  H.  PARKS 

The  corn  earworm  {Choridea  Obsoleta  Fabr.),  is 
the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  sweet  corn. 
The  injury  it  does  to  the  ears,  together  with  the 
decay  which  follows,  frequently  makes  a  large  part  of 
the  market  sweet  corn  crop  unsalable.  The  labor 
necessary  to  prepare  infested  ears  for  canning,  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  canning  operations.  Faced 
with  these  yearly  losses,  the  grower  and  canner  have 
a  right  to  ask  why  science  has  not  found  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  corn  earworm. 

This  paper  is  an  effort  to  acquaint  the  grower  with 
what  has  been  done  in  an  attempt  to  find  such  control 
and  to  help  him  understand  why  so  little  progress  has 
been  made. 

FOOD  PLANTS — The  earworm  attacks  many  host 
plants  in  addition  to  corn,  which  is  its  favorite  food. 
In  southern  Ohio  it  is  a  serious  pest  of  tomatoes,  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  fruits  and  destroying  especially  the  early 
maturing  tomatoes.  It  feeds  upon  the  pods  of  late 
maturing  beans,  on  the  foliage  of  corn  which  has  not 
yet  reached  the  ear-stage,  on  vetch,  tobacco,  alfalfa 
and  on  many  different  flowers  and  weeds.  There  have 
been  two  outstanding  seasons  in  Ohio  when  the  corn 
earworm  was  very  serious.  These  were  the  seasons 
of  1921  and  1934.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  injury  has 
been  greater  than  normal  during  the  dry  period 
beginning  with  the  year  1930. 

The  corn  earworm  is  a  serious  pest  of  cotton  in  the 
South  where  it  attacks  the  bolls  and  is  known  as  the 
cotton  boll  worm.  It  annually  takes  a  heavy  toll  from 
corn  in  the  South,  but  its  injuries  to  corn  decrease  as 
one  progresses  northward.  I  am  informed  that  very 
little  injury  occurs  to  sweet  corn  grown  for  canning 
north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  the  insect  is  one  of  the 
chief  barriers  against  the  establishment  of  canning 
factories  in  the  corn  belt  sections  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HABITS  OF  MOTHS  AND  LARVAE— The  insect 
has  four  distinct  states :  namely,  egg,  larva,  pupa  and 
adult,  or  moth.  The  moths  deposit  eggs  on  any  selected 
food  plant.  On  corn,  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  green  silk  of  the  ear,  although  when  moths 
are  present  in  advance  of  the  silking,  eggs  are  laid 
anywhere  on  the  foilage  of  the  corn  plant.  From  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  eggs  are  deposited  singly 
by  each  moth. 

In  Maryland  as  many  as  forty-five  eggs  were  laid  on 
the  green  silks  of  one  ear  in  a  single  night.  Egg  laying 
commences  just  before  dusk  and  continues  through¬ 
out  the  night.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  a  pin¬ 
head,  globular,  and  yellowish  white  in  color.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  three  to  eight  days  and  the  young  larvae  make 
their  way  down  the  silk  to  the  tip  of  the  ear,  or 


frequently  through  the  side  of  the  ear,  burrowing 
through  the  husk  to  reach  the  kernels  beneath. 

While  dozens  of  eggs  may  be  laid  in  the  silk  of  one 
ear,  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  larvae  are  found  feed¬ 
ing  there,  because  of  their  cannibalistic  habit.  The 
larvae  attack  and  devour  each  other  and  this  is  the 
greatest  single  natural  control  governing  the  insect. 
It  is  a  victim  of  its  own  greediness  and  the  writer  has 
repeatedly  confined  several  of  these  larvae  in  a  small 
box  only  to  find  that  but  one  live  larva  remained  when 
this  box  was  opened  several  hours  later. 

They  attack  and  devour  each  other  when  two  or 
more  larvae  come  in  close  contact.  The  tips  of  in¬ 
fested  ears  are  often  the  battle  ground  where  only  one 
larva  has  survived  the  conflict. 

Phillips  and  Barber,  working  in  Virginia,  estimate 
that  the  presence  of  six  moths  per  acre  in  a  field  of 
corn  can  result  in  a  heavy  earworm  infestation.  We, 
therefore,  have  little  opportunity  to  forecast  impend¬ 
ing  outbreaks,  because  of  our  inability  to  locate  large 
numbers  of  moths.  In  Virginia  only  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  larvae  which  entered  the  soil  in  the  autumn 
gave  rise  to  moths  the  following  year.  This,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  sizable  earworm  infestation. 

Moths  emerged  from  hibernation  as  early  as  May  26 
and  as  late  as  August  24.  This  insures  a  continuous 
moth  population  in  the  fields,  between  the  time  of  first 
emergence  and  the  appearance  of  second  brood  moths 
late  in  the  summer.  Larvae  which  hatch  from  eggs 
deposited  by  the  first  emerging  moths  must  complete 
their  development  on  foliage  of  the  corn  plant,  and 
such  other  hosts  as  they  can  utilize.  Larvae  of  the 
second  generation,  which  appear  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  confine  their  feeding  chiefly  to  the  ears  of  corn 
and  to  some  extent  to  tomatoes,  and  other  crops. 

The  author  found  some  late  maturing  cabbage  to  be 
ruined  by  earworm  at  Columbus  last  October.  With 
almost  continuous  egg-laying  taking  place  throughout 
the  summer  and  the  gradual  increase  in  moth  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  second  generation  of  moths  emerges,  we 
usually  find  injury  to  be  most  severe  in  the  late 
maturing  fields  of  corn.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  we  have  in  some  seasons  observed  the  earliest 
maturing  sweet  corn  to  be  more  seriously  infested  than 
that  which  matures  in  mid-season. 

However,  the  early  and  mid-season  sweet  corn  are 
usually  less  seriously  affected,  than  that  which  matures 
late.  There  seems  to  be  no  period  during  which  silk¬ 
ing  could  take  place  without  exposing  the  crop  to 
serious  infestation.  The  reason  mid-season  matured 
corn  frequently  suffers  less  injury  than  either  very 
early,  or  very  late  maturing  corn,  may  be  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  both  field  and  sweet  corn  available  for 
egg  laying  during  the  mid-season,  which  serve  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  dilute  the  infestation  over  a  larger  area. 
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\Vc  cannot  at  this  time  designate  any  time  of  planting 
that  would  guarantee  immunity  or  obtain  control  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  moths  at  silking  time. 

MIGRATION  AND  PROBABLE  SOURCE  OF  IN¬ 
FESTATION — The  source  of  our  moth  infestation  in 
Ohio  remains  a  puzzle.  It  is  an  annual  pest  in  the 
South,  where,  because  of  earworm,  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  market  garden  corn  in  any  year.  There  the 
moths  develop  early  and  may  be  transported  north  by 
winds  in  the  same  way  we  know  the  moths  of  the 
cotton  worms  to  be  carried.  It  is  a  common  observa¬ 
tion  during  September  to  see  moths  of  the  cotton  worm, 
Alabama  argilacea,  present  in  Northern  Ohio,  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  food  plant,  which  is 
cotton. 

They  feed  upon  no  other  plant,  except  cotton  and  are 
carried  out  of  the  cotton  belt  in  large  numbers  by  air 
currents,  which  drop  the  moths  into  the  northern 
states  and  even  into  Canada  and  New  England.  We 
must  wonder  if  it  is  possible  for  the  moths  of  the  com 
earworm,  Choridea  obsoleta,  to  be  so  carried  and  we 
have  taken  these  moths  from  a  light  trap,  placed  450 
feet  above  the  street  level  in  Columbus. 

Stanley,  working  in  Tennessee,  has  a  like  record  of 
corn  earworm  moths  being  caught  at  the  top  of  high 
buildings  in  Nashville ;  these  moths  evidently  being  in 
flight  just  as  the  moths  of  the  cotton  worm  are  known 
to  do.  We  have  not  positive  evidence  that  our  infesta¬ 
tion  in  Ohio  is  due  to  moths  migrating  from  the  South, 
but  attempts  to  carry  corn  earworms  through  the 
winter  in  central  Ohio  usually  result  in  failure,  because 
of  winter  killing  of  the  pupae.  Seasons  following  low 
winter  temperature  in  the  northern  states  are  often 
accompanied  by  heavy  corn  earworm  infestation, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  overwintering  pupae. 

If  our  source  of  infestation  is  due  to  moth  migration, 
whether  from  adjoining  farms,  adjoining  counties,  or 
adjoining  states,  it  seriously  complicates  the  control 
through  cultural  methods,  which  might  be  suggested 
for  an  individual.  In  fact,  we  hesitate  to  make  any 
suggestions  about  controlling  corn  earworm  through 
fall  plowing,  or  cultural  methods  that  would  be  directed 
against  overwintering  pupae. 

While  there  may  be  two  or  even  three  complete 
generations  of  the  corn  earworm  developed  by  late  fall, 
it  has  little  bearing  on  the  control,  and  the  fact  that 
these  generations  so  greatly  overlap,  make  it  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  know  just  how’  many,  or  at  what  time  indi¬ 
viduals  of  certain  generations  appear.  The  insects 
build  up  gradually  from  the  time  the  first  worms  are 
observed,  and  egg  laying  continues  so  late  in  the  fall 
that  many  partially  grown  larvae  are  killed  by  freezing 
weather  before  they  have  reached  maturity. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  maturity,  these  larvae  will  feed 
upon  dry  kernels  and  often  will  be  found  undermining 
the  kernels  after  the  corn  has  been  harvested  and  put 
in  the  shock.  Others  will  turn  their  attention  to  weeds 
and  even  alfalfa  in  an  attempt  to  reach  maturity  after 
corn  has  passed  through  the  succulent  stage.  This  is 
very  good  evidence  that  the  corn  earworm  is  not  ad¬ 
justed  to  Ohio  climate  and  primarily  belongs  to  the 
semi-tropical  zone,  where  food  plants  remain  attractive 
and  succulent  throughout  most  of  the  year. 


ATTRACTANTS  FOR  MOTHS— While  the  moths 
have  been  captured  in  trip  lights,  they  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  attracted  to  lights  and  trap  lights  have  not 
offered  an  approach  in  solving  the  problem.  Some  in¬ 
vestigators  have  never  observed  earworm  moths  at 
lights  and  in  our  experience  we  have  found  very  few 
to  be  so  attracted.  The  moths  are  known  to  feed  upon 
nectar.  Burdette,  working  in  New  Jersey,  has 
attempted  to  poison  corn  earworm  moths  by  spraying 
sweet  corn  with  sweetened  sprays  that  carry  different 
kinds  of  poisons. 

He  found  it  was  possible  to  attract  moths  to  sprayed 
rows  of  corn  by  including  an  invert  sugar  in  the  spray, 
but  common  poisons,  when  included,  failed  to  kill  them. 
Finally,  he  found  that  tartar  emetic  so  included  would 
cause  the  death  of  the  moths,  but  its  action  was  so  slow 
that  death  did  not  overtake  them  until  many  eggs  had 
been  laid.  In  these  tests,  while  the  moths  were  killed, 
control  of  the  earworm  was  not  obtained.  This  method 
needs  further  exploring.  If  it  would  be  possible  to 
poison  moths  before  egg  laying,  injury  would  be  pre¬ 
vented,  but  if  this  should  prove  the  solution,  repeated 
applications  of  the  bait  would  be  necessary. 

REMOVAL  OF  EGGS  BY  DE-SILKING— Ditman, 
and  Cory  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  Huber  in  Ohio,  have 
carried  on  de-silking  experiments  to  remove,  the  eggs 
from  the  ears  before  hatching  occurred  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  infestation.  The  silks  were  clipped  closely  from 
the  tips  of  the  ears  at  intervals  as  they  grew  out.  It 
w’as  found  that  the  infestation  could  be  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  by  de-silking  at  intervals  of  three  days,  or 
less,  but  when  it  was  done  at  longer  intervals  no  con¬ 
trol  resulted.  Daily  removal  of  the  silks  resulted  in 
lack  of  pollination  and  could  not  be  followed  as  an 
earworm  control. 

Removing  the  silks  every  three  days  did  not  interfere 
seriously  with  pollination  and  it  is  known  that  the 
pollen  tubes  grow  rapidly  through  the  silks  into  the 
embryo  sacs  in  the  ears  and  that  26  to  30  hours  is  a 
sufficient  time  for  fertilization  to  take  place  after  the 
pollen  grains  fall  on  the  green  silks.  Burdette  assumed 
that  the  failure  to  get  better  control  by  de-silking  was 
due  to  the  many  larvae  entering  the  ears  through  the 
husks  and  not  following  the  silks. 

De-silking,  besides  involving  considerable  expense 
for  labor,  does  not  seem  to  offer  a  permanent  solution 
for  the  earworm  problem.  Experiments  in  Maryland 
show  that  in  the  season  of  1930  over  50  per  cent  of 
young  ears  became  infested  through  young  larvae 
entering  by  eating  directly  through  the  husk. 

INSECTICIDES — The  use  of  insecticides  as  a  con¬ 
trol  for  earworm  has  been  carried  out  by  a  number  of 
entomologists  and  recommendations  are  now  made 
suggesting  repeated  dusting  of  the  silks  with  arsenate 
of  lead  diluted  with  flour,  surfur,  or  other  inert 
material.  These  experiments,  commenced  in  Kansas 
about  twenty  years  ago,  have  been  carried  on  in  Ohio 
as  well  as  several  states  and  as  yet  offer  no  permanent 
solution. 

The  silks  must  be  dusted  soon  after  they  appear  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  insecticide  far  enough  down  into 
the  silk  to  insure  the  hatching  worms  getting  a  fatal 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

ATTICA,  IND.,  July  15,  1935 — Acreage  normal;  prospective 
yield  normal.  Expect  to  be  packing  by  August  15th. 

DUPONT,  MD.,  July  11,  1935 — We  set  275  acres,  the  same 
as  last  year.  About  two  weeks  late.  About  one-third  looks 
good  and  are  coming  along  nicely;  one-third  is  only  fair;  the 
other  third  very  poor,  or  have  been  drowned  out  completely. 
We  look  for  about  70  per  cent  crop. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  15,  1935 — Acreage  about  85  per 
cent  set.  Condition  at  this  time  fair.  Plantings  about  two  to 
three  weeks  late.  Prospects  at  this  time  are  for  a  good  crop. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  July  16,  1935— We  set  about  80  per  cent 
of  our  contracted  acreage,  which  is  about  our  normal  acreage. 
They  are  about  three  weeks  late  and  it  is  entirely  up  to  weather 
conditions  from  now  on.  Excessive  spring  rains.  Will  need 
some  rain  occasionally  during  growing  season,  and  not  too  hot. 
Can’t  hope  for  any  bumper  crop. 

VIENNA,  IND.,  July  15,  1935 — Our  crop  in  Southern  Indiana 
we  believe  to  be  only  60  per  cent  of  normal  at  this  time.  Plants 
were  set  from  two  to  three  weeks  late  in  many  instances.  Our 
acreage  is  short  of  normal.  Have  not  had  rain  to  mention  since 
the  25th  of  June;  need  rain.  Have  not  had  a  full  crop  in  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  in  several  years. 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  July  13,  1935 — Crop  in  our  section  badly 
damaged  by  excessive  rain. 

CLEVER,  MO.,  July  13,  1935 — Crop  over  the  Ozarks  looks 
spotted  to  us.  Some  fields  are  good,  others  will  make  nothing. 
All  are  late.  Lots  of  fields  are  mighty  small  on  account  of  late 
setting  owing  to  the  worst  rains  in  our  canning  history.  Mighty 
hot  now  and  beginning  to  need  rain.  95  to  100  degrees  of  heat 
from  now  on  into  August  would  be  disastrous  to  the  crop.  To 
us  looks  like  less  than  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  the  Ozarks. 

WOODSTOWN,  N.  J.,  July  13,  1935 — Looking  good.  Acreage 
about  normal;  yield  uncertain.  Price  normal. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1935— Majority  of  fields  look  100 
per  cent;  a  few  set  late  not  so  good.  Would  say  our  prospective 
yield  is  100  per  cent  on  20  per  cent  less  acreage  than  1934. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1935— Same  acreage  as  last 
year.  Crop  looking  fine. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  July  15,  1935 — Plants  were  set  out  in 
fields  a  week  later  than  a  normal  year.  There  is  a  good  stand 
in  the  fields  now,  although  plants  are  small  for  this  time  of  the 
season.  If  we  have  the  right  kind  of  weather  from  now  on, 
may  get  75  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  The  hot 
blistering  sun  and  lack  of  rain  can  change  things  in  a  short 
time.  Have  125  acres  under  contract,  which  of  course,  is  only 
normal. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  July  15,  1935— Acreage  about  same  as 
last  year.  Too  much  rain  early  part  of  season  interfered  with 
plant  setting.  At  this  time  weather  extremely  dry  and  unless 
we  get  rain  soon,  crop  will  be  materially  damaged. 

BOONE  MILL,  VA.,  July  13,  1935 — 100  per  cent  of  normal. 
Crop  looks  good. 

FINCASTLE,  VA.  July  10,  1935 — Have  been  a  canner  of  toma¬ 
toes  for  25  years.  Have  about  40  acres.  Vines  are  looking 
very  well  but  most  of  them  have  just  been  set,  which  is  very 
late.  Having  plenty  of  rain  and  if  we  have  a  late  season  may 
get  half  a  crop. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  July  15,  1935— Crop  unusually  late.  No 
plants  set  out  until  in  June.  Fields  badly  in  need  of  cultivation. 

BEETS 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  15,  1935 — Just  finished  planting  and 
have  also  replanted  about  25  per  cent  of  earlier  seeded  acreage, 
which  was  necessary  due  to  wet  weather.  Acreage  normal. 


CORN 

STREATOR,  ILL.,  July  15,  1935 — Crop  is  looking  good  after 
a  late  start,  although  proper  cultivation  is  lacking  in  many 
fields.  A  few  growers  have  reported  the  appearance  of  young 
chinch  bugs.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  outlook  is  favorable, 
even  though  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  a  probable  pack. 
BELLEVUE,  MD.,  July  13,  1935 — Ground  too  wet  to  work. 
FAYETTE,  OHIO,  July  15,  1935  —  Good  stand  and  looking 
good,  but  will  have  to  have  rain  soon  to  keep  it  growing.  We 
have  no  subsoil  moisture  and  will  need  plenty  of  rain  next  month 
to  make  a  normal  crop.  Acreage  normal. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  July  15,  1935 — Crop  late.  Most  fields  very 
weedy  because  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  due  to  unusually 
frequent  rainfall  all  spring  and  summer. 

PEAS 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1935 — Pack  completed.  Best  qual¬ 
ity  we  have  ever  had.  Yield  104  cases  per  acre. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1935 — 20  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage.  Owing  to  aphis  figuring  on  50  per  cent  of  a  yield. 
Last  year  owing  to  same  cause,  about  10  to  15  per  cent  yield. 
Crop  just  starting. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  July  15,  1935 — The  Alaska  pack  finished 
with  70  cases  per  acre.  Sweet  pack  just  starting.  Yield  just 
about  half  as  much  per  acre,  having  been  badly  hurt  by  louse. 

BEANS 

BELLEVUE,  MD.,  July  13,  1935 — Crop  damaged  by  excessive 
rain. 

SOUTH  DAYTON,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1935 — 10  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage.  Crop  as  a  whole  looking  fine. 

HUMBOLDT,  TENN.,  July  15,  1935 — Early  crop  was  good 
and  about  the  usual  pack. 

BOONE  MILL,  VA.,  July  13,  1935 — Green:  25  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal.  Pack  over. 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  15  1935 — Stringless  Green  and  Wax: 
Will  commence  pack  around  July  20th  with  prospect  for  75  per 
cent  of  normal.  Some  fields  damaged  by  wet  weather  and  late 
plantings  do  not  look  very  good.  Acreage  normal. 

PUMPKIN 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  July  15,  1935 — Usual  acreage  out.  Con¬ 
ditions  good  at  this  time. 

ASPARAGUS 

WOODSTOWN,  N.  J.,  July  13,  1935— Crop  finished.  Yield 
80  per  cent;  price  good.  Approximately  120  per  cent  of  former 
year’s  acreage. 

CABBAGE 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1935 — For  Kraut:  80  per  cent  less 
acreage;  100  per  cent  condition. 

CUCUMBERS 

WEIMER,  TEXAS,  July  10,  1935 — For  Pickles:  Acreage  nor¬ 
mal;  yield  75  per  cent  of  normal,  but  25  per  cent  better  than 
1934.  Fine  quality  and  crop  all  in  vats.  Government  canneries 
are  thick  in  this  part  of  the  country,  putting  up  corn,  tomatoes, 
beans,  meat,  etc.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
commercial  packed  stock,  but  no  doubt  it  will  cut  down  the 
demand  for  same  in  the  country  towns.  All  river  bottom  crops 
have  been  destroyed,  which  fact,  no  doubt  will  effect  the  buying 
power  of  the  people  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  hundreds  of 
families  are  on  relief  on  account  of  floods. 

CARROTS 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  15,  1935 — Just  completed  plantings 
with  normal  acreage. 

FRUIT 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  July  10,  1935— Red  Sour  Cherries: 
Have  a  nice  crop  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region  north  of  Traverse 
City.  South  of  the  city  the  crop  isn’t  over  30  per  cent  of  normal. 
Apples:  Crop  good. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1935 — Cherries:  80  per  cent  crop; 
excellent  quality. 
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IT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

the  necessary  time  to  check  your  Fire 
insurance  -  daily  -  durins  your  busy 
cannins  season. 

Let  us  sussest  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the 

RIGHT 

AMOUNT  OF 
PROTECTION 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  YOUR 

PACK 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
{For  Bulk  Saif) 
Pedestal  Model  Shown 
Also  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


Write  US  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


ROBINS  RETORT 


BEDFORD 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stansbury, 


Pro*. '  Treat. 


Vice~Pret. 


"Every  Article  Shown  here  ia  of  our  own  manufacture" 
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THE  VALUE  OF  VISITS 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
‘‘Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 

Last  week  several  influential  retail  grocers  from 
another  city  visited  one  of  the  largest,  most 
,  modem  food  markets  in  a  market  of  three 
hundred  thousand  people.  Their  time  was  limited,  they 
were  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  their  own  businesses,  still 
they  stayed  and  stayed  until  they  were  almost  delayed 
in  returning  as  planned.  Why  did  they  linger?  To 
tell  the  truth,  they  were  vitally  interested  in  learning 
as  far  as  possible  how  someone  else  in  a  business  like 
theirs  was  meeting  conditions  arising  daily.  They 
wanted  to  learn  newer  and  better  methods  of 
merchandising. 

Aren’t  canners  faced  with  the  same  necessity?  I’ll 
say  they  are!  Do  they  get  away  from  their  factories 
and  into  those  of  others  while  such  plants  are  working 
night  and  day  to  preserve  crops  destined  to  later  help 
many  a  housewife  supplement  her  daily  menus 
economically.  You  know  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do. 
The  hardest  job  you  may  select  if  you  are  looking  for 
work  is  that  of  getting  a  canner  to  get  away  as  much 
as  he  should  from  his  own  troubles  and  worries.  You 
can  drag  him  to  the  National  Convention  once  a  year, 
you  may  even  succeed  in  getting  him  to  attend  the 
state  meeting  of  his  association,  but  these  meetings 
usually  are  held  at  a  time  when  canning  operations  are 
over  for  the  season. 

Until  the  first  killing  frost  comes  to  the  canning 
states,  canners  will  be  busy  in  getting  all  they  can 
into  the  containers.  Up  before  dawn  and  the  last  to 
bed,  the  canners  lot  is  truly  not  a  happy  one  except  as 
they  love  their  work  and  apply  themselves  to  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  canner  in  the  United 
States  who  can  not  benefit  by  means  of  a  visit  to  his 
nearest,  neighboring  canner.  True,  you  may  find  in 
many  instances  that  the  plant  you  visit  is  not  as  neat 
and  clean  as  yours  is.  You  may  visit  several  plants 
in  busy  operation  and  not  until  chance  leads  you  to  it 
will  you  find  any  equal  the  one  to  which  you  point  with 
so  much  pride. 

However,  make  such  visits  as  are  suggested  and  you 
will  find  you  can  learn  some  better  method  of  operation, 
some  short  cut  in  canning  goods  more  economically, 
from  the  poorest  of  those  you  look  over.  They  say 
charity  begins  at  home  so  you  had  better  start  your 
interchange  of  visits  by  asking  those  nearest  your 


plant  to  call  on  you.  Entertain  them  as  only  canners 
know  how  to  entertain  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible, 
return  the  visit.  Follow  the  crops  from  the  fields  to 
the  viner  or  field  station,  note  each  operation  along 
the  line  until  you  see  cans  cut  as  they  come  off  the 
cooling  platform  and  are  ready  for  stacking. 

As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  say  there  are 
several  steps  in  your  canning  operations  that  you  have 
developed  and  are  jealous  of.  You  feel  no  one  should 
learn  them  from  you.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  any 
industry  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Maybe 
you  do  turn  out  canned  corn  that  is  a  little  more 
palatable,  a  little  more  like  corn  fresh  from  the  cob 
than  that  which  is  produced  in  the  county  next  to 
where  your  plant  is  located.  If  this  is  the  case,  house¬ 
wives  are  pleased  with  it  and  a  little  more  inclined 
to  buy  it  than  they  are  the  average  canned  corn.  Bless 
your  soul,  the  sooner  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  all 
canned  corn  approaches  and  even  passes  this  quality 
standard,  the  sooner  will  we  all  benefit  in  increased 
sales  and  profits.  You  may  divulge  some  secret  in 
connection  with  the  flavor  of  your  product  and  the 
one  to  whom  you  impart  it  will,  in  turn,  show  you  how 
he  makes  a  short  cut  in  the  mechanics  of  canning 
which  enables  him  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly. 
Your  exchange  of  information  will  be  helpful  to  both 
parties  to  the  transaction,  but  usually  most  helpful 
to  the  one  who  leads  in  posting  the  other  fellow. 

This  imparting  of  information  is  a  fine  thing  in  all 
branches  of  canning,  both  in  the  factory  end  and  in  the 
sales  and  distribution  of  your  product.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  article  I  referred  to  the  several  retail  grocers 
visiting  another  leader  in  their  business.  One  left  the 
store  and  remarked,  “Well,  when  I  get  back  home  I 
am  going  to  adopt  at  least  one  plan  I  have  just  seen  in 
successful  operation.  Outside  of  so  and  so’s  office  they 
have  a  table  marked  ‘New  Goods’  and  the  admonition, 
‘Acquaint  yourself  with  them.’  Any  literature  they 
have  in  connection  with  these  new  items  in  their  stock 
is  placed  on  the  table  and  I  saw  employee  after  em¬ 
ployee  stop  at  this  table,  pick  up  a  can  of  new  goods 
and  examine  it  carefully.  Then  they  took  away  a  piece 
or  two  of  literature  on  it  to  be  read  at  their  leisure.” 

All  over  the  country,  every  day,  those  best  informed 
concerning  the  profitable  distribution  of  canned  foods 
are  passing  on  to  others  information  which  will  help 
them  move  goods  profitably  and  promptly.  In  the  years 
to  come  business  will  continue  to  pass  freely  to  friends, 
but  in  the  passing  will  eventually  shift  to  those  doing 
in  turn  a  good  job  of  merchandising.  The  leaders  in 
the  distribution  of  foods  are  those  who  are  best  in- 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 
THE  A^RRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

the  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

jW^’"  MORRAL  COMBINATION 

CORN  CUTTER 

gjTdifi  ojr  cream  style  corn 

^ATvi^iT^n  THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
^  PATENTED  and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd, 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  anal  Commission 

Ganmd  ^oods  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 


MODEI^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDERAPHINE  CD. 

■  INC.  — — — — p 

•  Herman  Eamse .  PrEs+. 

4-19-^21  E.LoMBARfD  St. 

BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phones — Plaza  fS^S-fSP’G 


Check  Over  This  List 
For  Your  Needs 

Each  new  season's  operations  call  for  many  "odds  and  ends’’ 
in  supplies  and  equipment  besides  new  major  installations.  Some 
of  the  items  listed  below  you  will  REQUIRE  before  you  start. 
Get  them  ordered  NOW! 


Aprons 
Fire  Pots 
Wire  Solder 
Cappins  Steels 
Pails  and  Pans 
Peelins  Knives 


Spice  Buckets 
Enamel  Lined  Pipe 
Stainless  Steel  Pipe 
Line 

Screens  for  Pulpers 
and  Finishers 


Dippers  of  Copper,  Monel  Metal  or  Stainless  Steel 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  quick  shipment  of  "eleventh 
hour"  orders  for  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More 
Koils,  Kettles,  etc. 

Avoid  inconvenience  and  delays — Order  now. 
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formed  concerning  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  must 
set  down  with  each  new  customer  and  not  leave  until 
he  has  been  told  all  about  the  history  of  your  company 
since  its  inception,  but  I  do  mean  that  six  desk  sales¬ 
men  in  a  cash  and  carry  branch  should  each  have  a 
package,  can  or  container  of  the  new  stock  item  for 
his  own  use. 

The  giving  out  of  a  sample  to  a  desk  or  floor  sales¬ 
man  is  not  enough,  however.  Your  plant  may  be 
situated  in  a  belt  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  iodine.  The 
iodine  content  in  your  cans  may  be  admittedly  higher 
than  the  average  and  this  in  a  market  where  the  water 
and  home  grown  products  suffer  from  iodine  deficiency. 
If  this  is  the  case,  point  out  the  fact  to  those  sales¬ 
men  who  are  handling  and  sampling  your  product  for 
the  first  time.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  little  genuine 
usuable  information  the  average  salesman  has  about 
the  goods  he  is  selling.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
you  will  be  even  more  surprised  when  you  note  the 
easier  movement  of  your  goods  from  distributors 
stocks  after  you  have  given  those  selling  them  all  the 
product  history  you  can  which  might  be  helpful  to 
them  while  they  are  attempting  to  interest  new 
customers  in  the  article. 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  looked  for  the  immediate  revival 
and  strengthening  of  all  trade  associations.  The  usual 
has  happened.  Associations  giving  a  real  service  to 
members  are  retaining  their  active  members  and  add¬ 
ing  new  ones.  Associations  which  depended  on  the 
fact  governmental  regulation  apparently  was  forcing 
association  membership  are  losing  the  few  who  were 
forced  to  join.  In  this  matter  of  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  canning  operations  and  disseminating 
information  concerning  the  excellence  of  your  pack, 
persuade  your  state  association  to  take  an  active  part. 
It  can  well  be  the  focal  part  of  both  plans. 

Let  state  secretaries  compile  a  list  of  canners  in 
the  membership.  Have  this  circulated  among  your 
entire  membership  with  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  secretary  that  canners  exchange  visits  and  views 
while  canning  is  going  on.  He  may  even  meet  groups 
of  canners  as  they  go  the  rounds  and  act  as  assistant 
host  for  the  occasion.  His  acquaintance  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  he  will  make  new  friends  as  he  does  this.  In 
between  visits  he  should  plan  on  helping  each  canner 
member  more  efficiently  merchandise  his  pack.  A 
letter  from  your  state  secretary  to  at  least  all  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  state  will  carry  more  weight  than  can 
any  letter  from  an  individual.  His  statement  of  crop 
conditions  and  progress  of  packs  supplements  and 
strengthens  any  you  may  make  as  an  individual.  Let 
your  association  secretary  do  all  he  can  to  help  you  get 
over  your  sales  and  products  story.  I  know  this  sug¬ 
gestion  may  be  pooh  pooed  by  many  canners,  but  ask 
your  secretary  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  the  plan. 
Nine  chances  out  of  ten  he  will  tell  you  it  is  something 
he  has  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time. 

Work  more  closely  with  your  fellow  canner  by  means 
of  frequent  exchange  of  visits  and  information.  Urge 
your  state  secretary  to  help  spread  more  frequent  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  progress  of  packs. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 


KRAUT  PACKERS  RE-ELECT  LON  FLANIGAN 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers’ 
Association,  which  was  held  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
Wednesday,  July  10th,  was  well  attended. 

Reports  of  several  standing  committees  were  re¬ 
ceived,  the  usual  routine  of  business  was  transacted, 
and  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed.  The  report 
on  acreage  revealed  that  contracted  acreage  runs  from 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

The  following  memorial  resolution  was  passed: 

“Whereas:  The  All-Wise  Being  has  caused  to  be 
removed  from  our  midst  a  highly  esteemed  member. 
Nelson  H.  Fooks,  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Canning  Company, 
Preston,  Maryland,  who  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  this 
Association, 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  firm  and  his  family,  the  same 
to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a  copy  to  be  sent 
to  them.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President:  Lon  P.  Flanigan,  Seneca  Kraut  and 
Pickling  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President:  R.  C.  Duncan,  Cleveland  Kraut  and 
Pickling  Co.,  Huron,  Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

Trustees:  A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Martin  Meeter,  Meeters,  Inc.,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ill.;  W.  P.  Reynolds,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  John  M.  Stroup,  Empire  State  Pickling 
Co.,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  Hamilton,  Hamilton  Sons 
Canning  Co.,  New  London,  Wis. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  CANNERY  TOMA¬ 
TOES  ON  118  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FARMS 
IN  1934 

By  W.  M.  Curtiss 

Cornell  University 
Before  New  York  Canners  School 
March  5th  and  6th,  1935 

ONE  hundred  and  eighteen  farmers  in  seven 
western  New  York  counties  kept  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  labor,  expenses  and  receipts  on 
700  acres  of  cannery  tomatoes  in  1935.  The  average 
cost  to  grow  the  crop  was  $58.16  an  acre.  Picking  and 
delivery  cost  on  the  average  of  $3.09  a  ton.  These 
growers  had  an  average  yield  of  8.2  tons  to  the  acre 
making  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  $9.77  delivered  at 
the  factories.  The  reported  average  yield  of  all  can¬ 
nery  tomatoes  in  the  state  in  1934  was  7.5  tons  to  the 
acre  and  the  16  years,  1918-1933  inclusive,  averaged 
6.6  tons  to  the  acre. 

As  a  detailed  record  of  these  accounts  is  available, 
we  are  not  repeating  it  here.  Copies  may  be  had  from 
either  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  or 
the  Department  of  Vegetable  Crops  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


A.  C.  M.  A.  CONFERENCE  SUPPORTS  CONTINUANCE 
OF  CODE  HOUR  AND  WAGE  PROVISIONS 

OLUNTARY  adherence  to  code  hour  and  wage  provisions, 
decided  by  representatives  of  major  food  and  grocery 
products  manufacturing  groups,  including  the  canning  industry, 
promises  to  go  far  toward  stabilizing  markets  under  the  present 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  dropping  of  NRA  control 
over  the  industry. 

The  decision  of  the  manufacturers,  it  is  expected,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  minimizing  loss  leader  selling  on  the  part  of 
both  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  as  the  adherence  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  higher  cost  levels  attained  under  NRA  should 
automatically  keep  the  primary  market  reasonably  free  of  oif- 
priced  merchandise. 

While  the  deliberations  of  the  manufacturers  who  met  last 
week  under  the  auspices  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  will  not  necessarily  control  every  manufacturer  in 
the  food  and  grocery  industries,  the  groups  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  sufficiently  representative  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  assure  a  general  degree  of  stability. 

Conceivably,  local  price  wars  may  be  looked  for  and  some 
price  cutting  on  the  part  of  minor  manufacturers  who  may 
prefer  to  operate  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  may  tend  to  disrupt  markets  in  some  cases.  These  in¬ 
stances,  however,  should  prove  isolated  ones,  and  should  not 
represent  sufficient  volume  to  affect  the  markets  as  a  whole. 

There  were  36  different  divisions  of  the  food  and  grocery 
manufacturing  industries  represented  at  the  A.  G.  M.  A.  con¬ 
ference,  the  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  more  important  groups 
being  as  follows:  Clarence  Francis,  executive  vice-president. 
General  Foods  Corp.;  M.  G.  Gettfried,  vice-president.  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Co.;  B.  E.  Snyder,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.;  J.  Graham 
Wright,  Joseph  Tetley  Tea  Co.;  Fred  C.  Taylor,  vice-president. 
Sugar  Institute;  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.; 
R.  L.  James,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  who  spoke  for  the  canning 
industry;  C.  L.  Connor,  of  the  Wheatena  Co.,  cereal  manu¬ 
facturers;  M.  Ash,  Richardson  &  Robbins;  C.  M.  Hamill,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States;  W.  F.  Williamson,  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Coffee  Industries  of  America;  Walter  Reid,  of  the 
Charmin  Co.,  William  Redfield,  of  the  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  D.  F. 
Norton,  of  Nestles’  Milk  Products  Co.,  George  Armour,  vice- 
president,  American  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  B.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Virginia  Dare  Extract  Co.;  George 
Livingston,  vice-president  of  the  Millers’  National  Federation; 
William  A.  Dolan  of  Wilbert  Products  Co.;  J.  A.  Duffy,  of  the 
Hygenic  Products  Co.;  H.  R.  Ickes,  of  the  Climalene  Co.;  H.  R. 
Drackett,  Drackett  Chemical  Co.;  Jerome  Maier,  of  A.  Good¬ 
man  &  Sons;  T.  J.  Reynolds,  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.;  H.  W. 
Davis,  of  the  Boston  Food  Products  Co.;  J.  P.  Spang,  of  Swift 
&  Co.;  W.  C.  Mechter,  of  the  American  Preserve  Co.,  and  M. 
Howard,  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 

With  the  manufacturing  division  of  the  industry  having  put 
its  house  in  order,  in  the  matter  of  wage  and  hour  standards,  it 
is  expected  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  calling  of  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  between  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  grocery  organizations,  for  the  discussion  of  fair 
trade  practices  in  the  merchandising  of  food  products.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  all  elements  within  the  industry  may  reach 
an  accord  for  an  understanding  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  invoking  of  the  fair  trade  practice  rules 
approved  by  the  industry  prior  to  the  formulation  of  NRA  codes. 

Judging  from  recent  utterances  by  some  representatives  of 
wholesale  grocery  and  retail  grocery  organizations,  however, 
there  is  still  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  groups  to  lay 


the  blame  for  loss-leader  selling  and  other  trade  evils  at  the 
door  of  the  manufacturers,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  mistrust, 
or  misunderstanding,  must  be  ironed  out  before  a  general  and 
satisfactory  accord  is  reached. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  elements  in  the  trade  to 
rush  through  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  in  Congress  likewise 
threatens  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  efforts  of  trade 
leaders  to  secure  prompt  action  for  the  establishment  of  a  code 
of  fair  trade  practices  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  during  the  next  few  weeks  promises  to 
develop  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  situations 
that  have  ever  come  before  the  trade.  Notwithstanding  these 
divergent  developments,  however,  trade  leaders  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  groups  are  continuing  their  efforts 
to  reconcile  conflicting  viewpoints  for  the  general  good  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole. 

TAXES  ON  CHAINS 

E PORTS  from  many  sections  of  the  country  indicate  that 
representatives  of  some  divisions  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  trades  are  proceeding  quietly,  but  energetically,  with 
plans  for  a  renewal  of  the  campaign  for  intensified  anti-chain 
store  tax  legislation  at  the  coming  sessions  of  the  various  state 
legislatures. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  number  of 
chain  store  tax  measures  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  laws  were  obviously  unconstitutional  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  enacted,  and  the  corporate  chains  have  lost 
no  time  in  taking  such  measures  before  the  courts. 

In  other  instances,  however,  where  more  moderate  views  pre¬ 
vailed,  constitutional  laws  came  into  being,  and  it  is  along  the 
lines  of  such  measures  that  the  pending  new  anti-chain  laws 
will  be  patterned. 

There  is  a  sharp  divergence  of  opinion  among  representatives 
of  the  independent  grocery  trade  on  the  advisability  of  chain 
store  tax  legislation.  Some  independents  profess  to  see  in  such 
laws  the  answer  to  the  independent’s  need  for  protection  against 
the  competition  of  the  corporate  chains. 

Other  independents,  however,  who  prefer  to  take  the  “long 
view’’  on  the  question,  are  apprehensive  lest  the  anti-chain  tax 
measures  prove  but  the  forerunner  of  a  general  levying  of  taxes 
against  all  stores.  Many  of  the  voluntary  chains,  it  is  pointed 
out,  closely  parallel  the  set-up  of  the  major  corporate  chains, 
and  the  individual  retail  grocer,  in  the  final  analysis,  needs 
special  tax  protection  against  such  units,  enjoying  as  they  do 
the  benefits  of  mass  buying,  as  much  as  he  does  against  the 
corporate  chains.  The  entire  tax  program,  the  opponents  of  this 
theory  believe,  is  leading  to  an  impasse  where  all  in  the  industry 
will  be  the  targets  of  special  taxation,  with  no  real  benefits,  in 
the  final  analysis,  to  any  particular  group,  but  a  heavier  tax 
burden  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Notwithstanding  this  “cautioning”  viewpoint,  however,  the 
radicals  in  the  ranks  of  the  independent  grocery  trade  are 
apparently  determined  to  push  their  tax  program,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  various  state  legislatures  will  develop  a  real 
test  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  various  groups  involved  in 
the  situation. 

CHAIN  REGULATION 

INTIMATIONS  that  steps  to  provide  federal  control  for  all 
I  operations  of  corporate  chain  systems,  arising  from  hearings 
on  the  Patman  bill  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  have 
come  in  for  widespread  comment  and  discussion  in  trade  circles 
during  the  week. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


I 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  ket¬ 
tles,  $150,00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in 
canning  machinery.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,”  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer;  Fig.  503 
Sprague-Sells  General  Catalogue  No.  200.  Price 
$100.00.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

V913M  with  1  H.  P.  motor  attached . $95.00 

1  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No. 

931M  belt  driven  . $65.00 

1  Century  Motor,  A-C  current  3  H.  P . $30.00 


All  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 2y2-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Mary¬ 
land  on  tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2035  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Ginning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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The  ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

Delivers  clean  corn  without 
washing  out  any  oF  that  natural 
corn  Flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


■"'i.VERSIDJ-*' 

BASKETS  ^^OL/GTION  FOH'-'  shipment 


nmno  field  mis 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
k .  TODAY 


M 


A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 

Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country’s  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for  ' 
prompt  and  efficient  handling; 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  LIBERAL  LOANS  ON  STORED  MERCHANDISE. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Grates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Good  Pack  Prospects  Despite  Crop  Difficulties — The  Need  For 
Attention  to  Quality — Work  to  Retain  Market. 

A  GRAND  SEASON — Floods,  cyclones  and  heat, 
but  through  it  all  is  marching  a  fine  season  of 
yields.  The  season  is  peculiar  in  some  respects ; 
often  gives  spasms  of  fear  to  those  dependent  on  crop 
yields,  but  apparently  things  do  not  turn  out  as  badly 
as  they  threaten,  notably  the  flood  in  New  York  State, 
where  reports  said  damage  from  five  to  twenty-five 
million  dollars  was  done,  but  from  which  canning 
crops  seem  to  have  escaped,  although  it  was  in  and 
around  the  State’s  proving  ground  for  vegetables — at 
Ithaca.  The  visitation  of  the  pea  aphis  was  pictured 
as  worse  this  season  than  ever,  and  it  was  bad,  but  it 
stopped  or  diminished  more  quickly  than  ever  before 
noted,  and  the  canned  pea  output  may  reach  a  record. 

In  fact,  in  peas  the  Government  reports  finds  only 
2  per  cent  damage  done  the  crop  since  June  ISth’s 
glowing  prospects,  and  the  production  of  62  per 
cent  larger  than  1934,  and  of  58  per  cent  larger 
than  the  five  year  average,  continues  to  promise 
a  total  pack  close  to  25  million  cases.  The  Tri-States 
have  beaten  all  their  former  pea  pack  records.  But 
there  are  not  too  many  peas,  not  if  they  are  of  good 
quality.  And  therein  is  a  hint  to  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  pea  canners  who  have  not  yet  finished :  pack  ’em 
good  or  don’t  pack  ’em  at  all!  And  one  other  hint  to 
every  pea  canner;  don’t  be  mislead  by  low  quotations 
on  Standards.  The  big  rush  of  peas,  heavy  vines  and 
heavy  yields,  caught  a  lot  of  canners,  and  produced 
a  lot  of  “junk”  stuff.  Everyone  of  these  canners  tries 
to  unload  such  stuff  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  You 
know  it;  you  know  they  are  not  worth  any  price  paid 
for  them.  Well,  then,  don’t  let  the  market-riggers,  or 
as  someone  called  them  “your  misrepresentatives,”  pic¬ 
ture  those  prices  as  pertaining  to  good  goods.  Take 
out  this  junk  and  the  pack  will  be  considerably  smaller 
and  not  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  market.  Pea 
canners  know  this  and  we  expect  to  see  sane,  sensible 
action. 

The  same  Goverment  report  on  snap  beans,  as  of 
July  1st — too  late  for  any  use,  but  all  there  is — shows 
production  likely  to  be  27  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1934,  and  18  per  cent  greater  than  a  five  year  average. 
Get  out  your  Almanac  and  do  some  figuring. 

Sweet  corn  they  figured  on  July  1st  as  81.7  against 
79.9  the  same  time  last  year,  and  equal  to  a  10  year 


average  on  this  crop — from  1924-1933,  which  shows 
81.8.  Everywhere  the  condition  looks  well,  in  fact  the 
most  uniform  we  can  recall. 

Tomatoes  make  an  even  better  showing.  The  crop 
and  promise  (indication)  are  ahead  of  last  year  at  this 
time,  84.6,  whereas  last  year  the  figure  stood  at  83.0; 
but  this  season  is  well  ahead  of  the  10  year  average 
— 1924  to  1933 — and  which  shows  79.8. 

So  all  in  all,  it  is  just  a  grand  season  for  canning 
crops,  and  if  the  canners  will  only  pay  strict  attention 
to  quality — they  will  have  the  best  season  they  ever 
have  had. 

Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  move  your  packs 
at  proper  levels.  The  suggestion  comes  from  one  of 
our  good  Wisconsin  friends  asking  such  support.  It 
can  be  applied  to  all  items. 

“July  15,  1935. 

“There  is  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  canned  pea  situation 
which  we  feel  we  can  help  dispel  and  we  believe  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  dwell  on  this  in  your  publication.  A  twenty- 
two  million  case  pack  is  in  prospect.  Last  year  we  had  sixteen 
million  cases,  with  a  half  million  case  carry-over.  On  top  of 
this,  there  were  about  five  and  one-half  million  cases  of  soaked 
peas  packed.  This  brings  us  right  up  to  this  year's  estimated 
pack,  but  on  the  face  of  things,  twenty-two  million  seems  more 
than  the  market  will  absorb.  However,  the  quality  this  year 
is  much  above  the  previous  years  and  prices  are  at  a  point 
where  a  terrific  amount  of  canned  peas  will  go  into  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  two  to  three  million  cases  of 
carry-over,  which  will  further  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
position. 

“The  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  if  distributors  take  a 
hold  of  canned  peas  and  start  them  going,  it  will  necessitate 
every  one  to  do  likewise  and  this  would  undoubtedly  keep  the 
situation  from  getting  panicky.  If  a  feeling  of  nervousness 
is  allowed  to  develop,  and  the  watchful-waiting  idea  incurred, 
it  will  tend  to  paralyze  the  movement  of  peas  for  sixty  to 
ninety  days  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  lost. 

“If  jobbers  and  canners  will  just  take  stock  of  this  situation 
and  co-operate  to  move  sizeable  blocks  promptly,  we  believe 
there  will  be  a  stable  market  the  balance  of  the  year.” 

AAA  and  its  threatened  regulations  are  out  of  the 
picture;  supplies  are  at  low  ebb  and  more  goods  than 
ever  are  needed.  If  only  the  canners  knew  how  to  sell 
their  goods  1  The  triangle  is  not  more  fatal  in  family 
affairs  than  it  is  in  business  circles.  The  shortest  dis¬ 
tance — and  therefore  the  less  opportunity — for  friction 
or  trouble — is  the  straight  line  between  two  points. 
Many  canners  have  learned  these  truisms;  all  will  do 
so  some  day. 

THE  MARKET — The  market  generally  has  ruled 
quiet  through  the  week,  buyers  seemingly  content  to 
await  further  crop  developments  before  placing  any 
sizable  business.  Peas  have  held  fairly  firm  with  only 
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minor  changes  recorded.  The  advent  of  locally  grown 
tomatoes  on  the  retail  market  at  75c  per  five-eighths 
basket  has  probably  had  something  to  do  with  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  canned  tomato  price  situation.  Corn  has 
also  shown  a  weakness,  going  off  5  to  10  cents  on  some 
items  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  spot  stocks  before  the 
new  pack.  Most  other  items  have  held  firm.  A  full 
record  of  all  changes  will  be  found  on  the  market  quo¬ 
tations  page. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Watch  Market  Closely  for  Developments  —  Tomatoes 
Firm — Grapefruit  in  Good  Position — California  Fruit  Outlook 
Favorable — Buyers  Ignore  Buying  Croups. 

New  York,  July  19,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Spot  markets  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  broaden  out  somewhat  during  the  past 
week,  and  buyers,  who  normally  would  be  hiber¬ 
nating  at  some  select  fishing  spot  or  golf  mecca  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  are  staying  very  close  to  the  job  as 
the  new  pack  situation  develops  some  rather  striking 
and  unforeseen  situations.  Distributors  who  had  per¬ 
mitted  their  stocks  of  some  canned  foods  to  run  down 
to  the  vanishing  point,  in  the  belief  that  the  marketing 
of  1935  packs  would  develop  all  sorts  of  price  cutting, 
are  covering  in  a  small  way  and  are  less  certain  that 
they  are  in  for  a  buyers’  market  on  the  entire  line 
this  year. 

THE  OUTLOOK— With  the  muddled  AAA  amend¬ 
ment  situation  adding  to  the  uncertainties  generated 
by  crop  damage  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  canned 
foods  buyers  are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
formulating  their  policies  for  the  remainder  of  1935. 
Futures  are  coming  in  for  more  buying  as  distributors 
who  had  left  themselves  unprotected  start  to  hedge  a 
little,  and  the  market  outlook,  from  the  canners’  stand¬ 
point,  appears  considerably  improved. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  spot  southern  toma¬ 
toes  continued  favorable,  and  if  the  packers  can  re¬ 
frain  from  “rocking  the  boat,”  they  appear  to  be  in 
for  a  good  year.  Old  packs  will  apparently  be  almost 
100  per  cent  liquidated  by  the  time  canners  start  ship¬ 
ping  1935  tomatoes,  with  the  outlook  indicating  a  com¬ 
plete  clean-up  on  2s.  For  prompt  shipment,  the  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  hold  at  cents  for  standard  Is,  821/2 
cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $3.00  for  10s,  all  F.O.B. 
canneries.  California  tomatoes  are  holding  steady  on 
both  standards  in  puree  and  fancy  solid  packs,  although 
little  eastern  buying  interest  is  in  evidence  at  the 
moment. 

PEAS  —  With  pea  canning  getting  under  way 
throughout  Wisconsin,  latest  reports  indicate  that  the 
1935  pack  will  not  run  much  beyond  7,500,000  cases, 
which  is  just  about  half  of  the  pack  indicated  before 
the  growing  crop  was  struck  by  pea  aphis.  Sweets  are 
suffering  most  heavily,  with  the  pack  not  expected  to 
run  beyond  35  per  cent  of  normal.  Alaskas,  on  the 


other  hand,  suffered  less  severely,  and  a  pack  of  about 
75  per  cent  is  in  sight,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners’  Association.  The  damage  suffered  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  crop  is  turning  buyers’  attention  to  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  Northwest  is  expected  to 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  eastern  markets  this  year,  and 
southern  canners  will  also  share  more  heavily  in  the 
volume  of  eastern  distributors  who  normally  draw  the 
bulk  of  their  supplies  from  Wisconsin.  Southern  pack¬ 
ers  continue  to  offer  standard  early  Junes  at  a  range 
of  70  to  75  cents  per  dozen,  F.O.B.  canneries,  for  stan¬ 
dards,  with  sifteds  ranging  75  to  80  cents  and  extra 
sifted  held  at  90  cents  cannery.  Southern  canners  ap¬ 
parently  still  have  fairly  large  unsold  stocks  on  hand, 
but  they  are  doing  neither  the  market  nor  themselves 
any  good  by  endeavoring  to  force  these  goods  on  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  prices. 

CORN — Interest  in  canned  corn,  both  standards  and 
fancy,  continues  at  a  low  ebb,  and  no  price  develop¬ 
ments  have  occurred  during  the  past  week.  Distribu¬ 
tors  are  inclined  to  let  this  item  go  by  the  board  while 
they  attend  to  more  pressing  matters  with  respect  to 
other  packs. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Reports  from  Florida  indicate  that 
grapefruit  canners  are  closing  their  season  with  the 
market  in  good  statistical  position.  Currently,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  season’s  pack  of 
grapefruit  and  juice  remains  in  packers’  hands,  and  of 
this  quantity,  considerable  has  already  been  booked  for 
later  shipment.  With  the  next  packing  season  still 
about  six  months  off,  another  cleanup  in  stocks  looms, 
and  buyers  are  showing  some  interest  in  the  specula¬ 
tive  possibilities  of  the  market.  Last  season,  it  is  re¬ 
called,  prices  advanced  sharply  on  the  small  unsold 
stocks  remaining  in  packers’  hands  after  the  close  of 
the  canning  season.  Prompt  shipment  fancy  2s  grape¬ 
fruit  continues  held  at  $1.00  to  $1.05  per  dozen  at  the 
canneries  or  F.O.B.  Tampa. 

SALMON — Distributors  report  a  substantial  pick-up 
in  salmon  consumption  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  heat 
wave  which  has  been  sweeping  the  country,  and  reds 
and  pinks  are  apparently  coming  in  for  wide  use  as  a 
substitute  for  meat.  The  market  on  the  coast  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged,  with  a  steady  to  firm  undertone  in 
evidence.  Shrimp,  tuna,  lobster,  and  crabmeat  are  also 
experiencing  an  increased  consumer-demand,  with 
wholesale  markets  holding  firm. 

“JUICE  OP  THE  PRUNE”— While  Coast  packers 
are  going  in  for  the  canning  of  fresh  prune  juice  in  a 
larger  way,  a  number  of  eastern  distributors  are  pack¬ 
ing,  or  having  packed  for  their  account,  “juice  of  the 
prune,”  made  from  dried  prunes,  and  are  developing 
a  good  market  for  this  line.  No.  1  tins  of  well-known 
brands  are  meeting  with  a  good  consuming  call  at  10 
cents  per  can  retail. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  outlook  for  new  pack 
California  fruits  continues  favorable,  and  distributors 
have  been  adding  to  their  stocks  of  fruits  wherever 
offerings  have  been  available  at  attractive  prices.  The 
stronger  tendency  of  the  canned  fruit  market  is  being 
aided  by  the  steadily  increasing  export  inquiry,  it  is 
reported. 
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BROKERAGE  DIVERSION— Canned  foods  brokers 
are  getting  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  from  reports 
from  various  of  their  principals,  indicating  that  the 
latter  have  been  in  many  cases  refusing  to  book  orders 
through  brokerage  organizations  known  to  be  subsid¬ 
iaries  of,  or  affiliated  with,  various  buying  groups.  In 
numerous  instances,  inquiries  from  such  brokerage 
concerns  have  been  rejected,  and  the  “brokers”  in¬ 
formed  that  the  canners  were  already  adequately  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  market  from  which  the  inquiry  origi¬ 
nated.  Canners  and  their  regular  brokers  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  tracing  the  inquiries  to  the  various  wholesale- 
grocer  members  of  such  buying  groups,  inasmuch  as 
the  quantities  and  assortments  specified  in  the  inquir¬ 
ies  are  generally  dead  give-aways  in  such  instances. 
The  cases  which  have  come  to  the  surface  here  involve 
well  known  canners,  —  packers  whose  products  have 
been  handled  for  years  by  wholesale  grocers  who  have 
joined  buying  organizations  since  the  1934  packing 
season,  and  who  demand  supplies  from  the  same 
sources  from  their  new  buying  offices.  In  all  cases  re¬ 
ported  thus  far,  the  brokerage  affiliates  of  the  buying 
concerns  have  been  compelled  to  place  the  business 
with  the  regular  brokers  for  the  canners  involved,  or 
else  go  without  the  brands  requested  by  their  whole¬ 
sale-grocer  principals.  Some  of  the  buying  organiza¬ 
tions  are  known  to  be  chafing  under  this  development, 
but  apparently  there  is  no  alternative,  and  the  new 
“brokerage”  organizations  thus  early  in  their  careers 
will  be  forced  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  “take  it” 
as  well  as  “dish  it  out.” 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Undertone — Retailers  Pushing  Peas — Corn  Crop  Looking 
Up — Berries  Short — R.  S.  P.  Cherry  Prices — ^Tribune  Shows 
Safety  of  Leaving  Food  in  An  Open  Can. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  19,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — There  is  a  better  under¬ 
tone  to  canned  foods.  Sentiment  has  improved. 
Buyers  are  taking  a  more  agreeable  attitude  and 
are  looking  forward  to  a  large  fall  movement.  Many 
items  in  the  canned  food  line  will  undoubtedly  be  on 
a  more  popular  priced  basis  as  compared  with  last 
winter  and  spring.  Brokers  report  an  increase  in  buy¬ 
ing.  As  the  watchman  on  the  wall  cried  out  joyfully, 
“All  is  well,  all  is  well”  so  it  seems  fitting  to  report 
this  week — All  is  well  in  the  Chicago  Market. 

PEAS — Authorities  subscribe  quite  generally  to  one 
very  striking  conclusion  and  that  is — Wisconsin  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  very  short  pack  of  sweet  peas.  In  fact, 
it  is  destined  to  be  shorter  than  it  looked  a  week  ago. 
Some  trade  papers  would  have  you  believe  that  a  fairly 
normal  crop  of  sweets  will  be  recorded  but,  such  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Still,  this  shortage  in  Wisconsin 
sweets,  will  not  prevent  the  record  pack  of  all  years 
for  the  U.  S.  A.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  total 
U.  S.  A.  production  will  approximate  25  million  cases. 
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A  prominent  pea  man  visiting  Chicago  yesterday,  was 
asked  the  question: 

“If  Wisconsin’s  total  is  only  going  to  be  a  million 
or  possibly  a  million  and  a  half  cases  more  than  last 
year,  where  do  all  these  increases  come  from?” 

He  then  took  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compilation: 

Maine — About  the  same  as  last  year. 

New  York  State — 75  per  cent  increase. 

Ohio — 150  per  cent  increase. 

Indiana — 240  per  cent  increase. 

Illinois — 900  per  cent  increase. 

Minnesota — 275  per  cent  increase. 

Well,  that  seems  to  be  the  way  it  figures. 

Quite  a  little  buying  has  been  going  on  of  popular 
priced  lots,  peas  that  could  be  purchased  attractively 
and  which  in  turn  the  distributor  could  use  as  a  leader. 
Such  lots,  however,  are  mighty  close  to  the  standard 
line  as  a  rule.  Good  full  standard  quality ;  extra  stan¬ 
dard  as  well  as  fancy  qualities,  are  likely  to  be  held 
very  firm  for  the  coming  ten  months. 

On  the  Alaska  variety,  fancy  No.  3  sieve  is  already 
practically  unobtainable  and  fancy  No.  1  and  No.  2 
sieves  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  Peas  this  year  will 
undoubtedly  be  featured  by  the  chains,  retailers  and 
all  distributive  mediums.  The  consumer  should  be  in 
a  position  to  absorb  this  large  pack.  Already  a  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  chain  is  advertising  three  cans  No.  2 
tin  standard  Early  Junes  for  25  cents. 

CORN — In  a  broad  sense,  weather  conditions  have 
been  particularly  favorable  since  June  20th  with  the 
result  that  corn  has  made  excellent  progress.  Canners 
are  more  optimistic  regarding  crop  prospects  than  at 
any  time  since  planting  started.  The  demand  for  fu¬ 
ture  corn,  however,  is  meager,  but  sellers  are  not  press¬ 
ing  for  business.  Spot  corn  is  in  better  demand  than 
a  week  ago  and  No.  2  tin  standard  that  is  available  at 
90c  to  95c  cannery  is  moving  in  a  free  manner  although 
orders  are  confined  to  small  lots. 

TOMATOES — The  real  interest  in  this  market  is  the 
early  tomatoes  that  are  being  quoted.  Maryland  is  of¬ 
fering  for  shipment  last  week  of  this  month  at  70c  for 
No.  2  tin  standards.  South  Carolina  and  Texas  have 
been  quoting  for  immediate  shipment  at  prices  ranging 
from  70c  to  72i/^c  but  freight  rates  to  Chicago  have 
worked  against  any  business  being  recorded  here  of 
any  magnitude.  Now  comes  Tennessee,  and  reports 
that  shipments  will  be  ready  by  last  week  this  month. 
Also  of  interest  is  the  statement  by  a  prominent  In¬ 
diana  canner  that  his  own  tomato  juice  sales  far  ex¬ 
ceed  his  canned  tomato  sales  this  year  and,  he’s  a  large 
canner. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BERRIES  —  Everything 
in  bush  fruits  throughout  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
a  small  crop  this  year.  Prices  as  a  result  are  high. 
The  trade  generally  have  purchased  conservatively. 
Yet  in  the  very  face  of  that,  some  canners  are  now 
announcing  a  short  delivery  on  strawberries  as  well 
as  red  raspberries.  The  pack  of  these  berries  will  not 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  a  year  ago.  On  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  the  crop  was  about  20  per  cent  of  1934  and 
that  includes  the  Yakima  as  well  as  Wenatchee  dis¬ 
tricts. 
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RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— This  is  the  big 
time  in  Northern  Michigan.  Traverse  City,  the  cherry 
center  of  the  United  States,  expects  50,000  visitors  for 
the  National  Cherry  Festival,  the  17th,  18th  and  19th. 
The  people  of  that  region  pay  homage  to  their  princi¬ 
pal  industry  with  that  three-day  carnival  and  the  story 
of  the  festival  is  reported  over  the  nation’s  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  and  special  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Michigan,  along  with  the  principal  cherry  canners 
of  New  York  State  have  named  opening  prices  of — 
6/10  red  sour  pitted  at  $5.00,  24/2  red  sour  pitted  at 
$1.10,  but  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  but  little  buying  as  yet. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Prominent  factors  in  this 
branch  of  the  canning  industry  claim  that  in  the  very 
face  of  the  recently  signed  Marketing  Agreement,  con¬ 
siderable  underhand  work  and  confidential  rebating  is 
going  on.  It  has  more  or  less  unsettled  the  market  and 
especially  on  the  non-advertised  brands  which  our  local 
trade  purchase  for  their  private  label.  The  present 
quoted  market  is — 48  tall  evaporated  milk  at  $2.55,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago,  with  the  advertised  brands  15c  per 
case  higher. 

GOOD  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  — Chi¬ 
cagoans  are  want  to  criticize  this  newspaper  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  but  now,  a  compliment  is  their  due.  In  the 
issue  of  the  16th,  appeared  the  following  and  above  it 
was  a  nice  picture  of  a  lady  pouring  the  contents  of  a 
tin  can  into  a  dish: 

“There  is  no  danger  whatever  to  health  in  allow¬ 
ing  foods  to  remain  in  an  opened  can,  as  far  as 
the  can  itself  is  concerned.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  made  a  three  year  study 
of  this  matter  and  found  no  reason  for  believing 
that  tin  cans  cause  foods  to  be  poisoned  or  spoiled 
if  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cans.  There  are  only  the 
same  dangers  that  attend  the  spoiling  of  foods  left 
in  all  other  open  vessels;  namely,  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination.” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  **The  Canning  Trade” 

Fishermen  Preparing  For  Fall  Shrimp  Season  Which  Opens 
August  1st — Packing  Okra — Tomato  Pack  Short. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  19th,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  in  this  section 
this  past  week  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  a  long 
time  and  for  two  or  three  days,  no  shrimp  were  to 
be  had  in  the  retail  seafood  markets  at  any  price. 

Usually  when  no  shrimp  are  available  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  the  local  retail  markets  draw  their  supply  from 
other  localities,  even  at  a  much  higher  price,  in  order 
to  supply  the  trade,  but  this  past  week,  shrimp  were 
scarce  everywhere  and  the  local  retail  markets  could 
not  procure  them. 

A  few  shrimp  were  caught  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  they 
were  of  small  size. 


Since  the  closing  of  the  shrimp  canning  season  in 
June,  a  few  of  the  boats  remained  on  the  job  fishing 
for  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  market,  but  the  number 
of  these  trawlers  has  now  been  reduced,  as  the  fisher¬ 
men  turned  to  overhaul  their  boats  and  gear  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  canning  shrimp  sea¬ 
son  on  August  1. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Louisiana  nor 
the  Mississippi  sea  food  commission  as  to  whether  the 
shrimp  canning  season  in  those  two  states  will  start 
earlier  than  prescribed  by  the  conservation  law,  which 
is  August  15.  Last  year,  the  commission  allowed  the 
canneries  to  start  canning  shrimp  one  week  earlier  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  conservation  law  of  Alabama  sets  the  opening 
date  of  canning  shrimp  August  1,  which  gives  the  Ala¬ 
bama  sea  food  canners  a  two  week  start,  which  some 
years  proves  to  be  quite  an  advantage. 

However,  the  conservation  laws  of  the  different 
states  invariably  gives  the  commission  the  power  to 
regulate  these  dates  when  conditions  and  circumstances 
require  it,  so  it  seems  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  conservation  commission  to  move  up  the  opening 
day  of  the  canning  season  a  week  or  two,  or  set  it  back 
in  the  same  way,  as  conditions  demands  it. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
F.O.B.  factory,  with  very  few  spots  available. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  occupying  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  canneries  of  this  section  and  the 
pack  is  moving  along  at  a  good  clip. 

Some  years,  okra  is  the  most  important  vegetable 
pack  in  this  section,  next  to  beans  and  it  runs  into  big 
proportions  and  other  years  it  is  very  light.  The  can¬ 
ners  don’t  gamble  much  with  this  pack.  They  operate 
until  they  get  their  order  filled  and  close  down  when 
they  have  accumulated  a  small  surplus. 

Okra  is  packed  in  three  different  ways.  Cut  okra, 
which  is  the  large  size ;  whole  okra,  which  is  the  young 
tender  and  the  okra  and  tomato.  Of  these,  the  cut  okra 
is  in  most  popular  demand. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  consumption  of  okra 
is  that  it  has  never  been  aggressively  marketed  and  its 
culinary  advantages  have  never  been  demonstrated  to 
the  house  wife,  hence  the  consumption  of  okra  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited. 

This  section  produces  the  best  in  okra  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  day  the  canners  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
its  use  to  the  American  housewife. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Okra 
and  tomato  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  F.O.B.  cannery. 
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TOMATOES — The  tomato  pack  in  this  section  was 
short  and  the  canners  that  packed  them  report  that 
they  were  not  able  to  fill  over  half  of  their  orders. 
This  is  a  pack  that  has  never  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions  in  this  section  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  it,  except  that  it  comes  about  a  time  when 
the  canners  are  winding  up  the  bean  pack  and  getting 
ready  for  the  okra,  and  they  never  give  tomato  can¬ 
ning  much  consideration,  believing  in  leaving  well 
enough  alone. 

The  general  excuse  of  the  vegetable  canners  is  that 
tomatoes  can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  this  section 
as  in  others  and  therefore  can  not  be  canned  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  sections.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of 
some  parts  of  this  section,  but  the  delta  area  around 
Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi,  appears  to  be  adapted  and 
probably  other  localities  too. 


The  tomato  canners  are  sold  out  on  them,  hence  have 
none  to  offer. 


jit 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

California  Fruit  Crop  Situation — Northwest  Berry  Prices — 
Packing  Apricots — Limit  Sardine  Catch — Salmon  Movements 
Slow  Down — Fishermen's  Strike  Halts  Canning 
Operation  Plans 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  19th,  1935. 

Fruit  crops  in  California  made  satisfactory 
progress  during  June,  according  to  the  California 
Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,  and  conditions 
on  July  1  were  about  the  same  as  those  recorded  a 
month  earlier.  A  good  crop  of  apples  is  in  sight,  with 
a  harvest  of  9,750,000  bushels  estimated.  The  ship-, 
ment  of  Gravensteins  is  under  way.  The  harvesting 
of  apricots  is  in  full  swing  around  San  Francisco  Bay, 
with  the  total  production  estimated  at  191,000  tons. 
The  picking  of  cherries  has  come  to  an  end  and  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  the  crop  place  the  output  at 
16,700  tons,  or  about  one-seventh  that  forecast  for 
the  entire  country.  The  clingstone  peach  crop  is 
estimated  at  273,000  tons,  or  slightly  more  than  was 
harvested  last  year,  when  about  50,000  tons  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  freestone  peach  crop 
promises  to  be  about  143,000  tons.  This  fruit  is 
ripening  slowly  and  up  to  July  8  but  35  cars  has  been 
shipped  interstate,  as  against  608  cars  last  year.  All 
indications  point  to  a  relatively  small  pear  crop,  the 
output  being  estimated  at  but  172,000  tons,  the  smallest 
in  eight  years.  The  California  plum  crop  is  estimated 
at  42,000  tons,  or  about  20,000  tons  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  crop  is  late  and  shipments  have  been 
but  about  one-third  those  of  last  year  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  date. 

BERRY  PRICES — Opening  prices  on  Northwest 
pack  berries  have  been  named  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  as  follows: 


Del  Monte  Brand  Buffet 

No.  1  Tall 

No.  2  Tall 

No.  10 

Blackberries  .  $.671/4 

$1,071/2 

$1.30 

$5.75 

Loganberries  . 721/4 

1.25 

1.55 

6.50 

Red  Raspberries..  1.05 

1.921/2 

2.25 

10.75 

Strawberries  .  1.05 

1.921/2 

2.40 

11.75 

Mission  or  Argo  Brand  (Standard) 

Blackberries  . 

1.15 

4.75 

Water  Grade  (Heavy  Pack) 

Loganberries  . 

4  00 

Blackberries  . 

4.15 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apricots  is  getting  in 
full  swing  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  other  districts 
around  San  Francisco  Bay.  Canners  are  paying  from 
$40  to  $55  for  fruit,  according  to  size  and  district, 
ignoring  the  demands  made  by  some  growers  for  $75 
and  even  $100  a  ton.  Dryers  are  busy,  but  are  getting 
no  more  than  their  usual  share  of  the  crop.  Several 
canners  have  come  out  with  lists  during  the  week,  but 
the  large  operators  are  waiting  until  more  fruit  is  in 
cans  before  naming  prices. 

PEACHES — Although  growers  have  named  $40  a 
ton  as  the  price  for  canning  clings  this  season,  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  are  many  who  expect  to  secure 
any  such  price.  The  crop  will  be  ample  for  all  require¬ 
ments,  and  individual  canners  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  $30  will  be  the  top  price,  with  $25  more  in 
line  with  market  conditions. 


SARDINES — The  California  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  has  placed  a  limit  of  400,000  tons  on  the 
catch  of  sardines  during  the  season  commencing 
August  1.  Limitation  of  the  catch  was  ordered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  by  virtue 
of  a  special  agreement  concluded  with  the  sardine  fish¬ 
ing  industry.  During  1934,  the  take  of  sardines 
amounted  to  700,000  tons,  an  amount  considered 
ruinous  to  the  fisheries. 

SALMON — The  heavy  movement  of  canned  salmon 
which  characterized  the  past  year,  has  slowed  down 
considerably  of  late.  During  June,  sales  of  canned 
salmon  by  packers  amounted  to  22,683  cases,  bringing 
the  average  monthly  sales  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  down  to  361,995  cases.  The  average  monthly 
sales  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1934, 
were  855,079  cases,  while  those  for  the  nine-month 
period  ending  March  31, 1935,  were  729,544  cases.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  the  falling  off  in  purchases  of  late 
are  that  packers  have  become  less  anxious  to  sell,  with 
a  light  output  in  sight,  and  that  large  buyers  are 
desirous  of  waiting  until  pack  conditions  are  better 
known  before  getting  back  in  the  market.  The  industry 
closed  its  pack  year  June  30  with  1,478,480  cases  of 
fish  of  all  grades  in  the  hands  of  packers,  as  against  a 
carry-over  of  768,248  cases  the  previous  year.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  carry-over  is  of  Alaska  reds, 
the  pack  of  which  will  be  very  limited  this  year  and  on 
which  prices  have  been  advancing  of  late. 
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THE  STRIKE  of  fishermen  on  Puget  Sound,  follow¬ 
ing  close  on  the  heels  of  an  agreement  believed  to  have 
settled  the  price  question,  has  brought  plans  for 
canning  operations  almost  to  a  complete  standstill. 
Packers  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Purse 
Seine  Vessel  Owners’  Association  in  regard  to  a 
schedule  of  minimum  prices,  but  this  was  rejected  by 
the  Salmon  Purse  Seiners’  Union  of  the  Pacific. 
Canners  offered  to  pay  60  cents  for  sockeyes,  with  two 
small  fish  for  one,  20  cents  for  cohoes,  10  cents  for 
pinks,  and  75  cents  and  $1  for  silvers  weighing  four¬ 
teen  pounds  or  more.  The  union  demands  80  cents 
for  sockeyes,  without  the  two  for  one  provision,  30 
cents  for  cohoes,  14  and  15  cents  for  pinks,  and  75 
cents  and  $1  for  silvers  weighing  twelve  pounds  or 
more. 

jt  jt 

THE  CORN  EARWORM  AS  A  PEST  OF 
CANNING  CROPS 

(Continued  from  page  //) 

dose.  Applied  on  Monday,  the  dusted  silks  would  have 
only  the  tips  covered  on  Wednesday.  Silking  does  not 
occur  on  all  plants  simultaneously,  so  that  applications 
must  be  repeated  frequently  and  carefully  to  make 
them  effective.  We,  therefore,  recommend  dusting  the 
silks  with  arsenate  of  lead,  two  parts  diluted  with  flour 
or  sulfur,  one  part  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  as 
an  aid  to  reduce  the  injury  from  worms. 

This  reduction  of  injured  ears  rarely  reaches  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Calcium  arsenate  and  barium 
fluosilicate  dusts  gave  considerable  control  in  the  in¬ 
secticide  tests,  but  caused  burning  and  interfered  with 
pollination.  Owing  to  the  expense  and  labor  required, 
the  dusting  method  is  applicable  only  to  corn  having  a 
high  market  value.  Thus  far,  efforts  to  control  with 
insecticides  have  been  limited  to  hand  work  by  shaking 
some  of  the  insecticide  on  each  silk,  rather  than  the 
use  of  power  dusters,  or  airplanes  to  blow  the  dust 
through  the  corn  in  an  attempt  to  cover  large  areas 
quickly. 

The  results  have  not  been  encouraging  enough  from 
hand  applications  to  justify  the  use  of  power  dusters, 
which  would  waste  much  of  the  insecticide.  Moreover, 
since  canning  corn  is  contracted  for  by  the  ton,  the 
producer  is  not  likely  to  be  interested  in  expensive 
dusting  methods,  since  worm  infested  corn  will  weigh 
as  much  and  bring  as  large  a  return  for  him,  as  corn 
carrying  little  earworm  infestation.  It  would  seem, 
that  if,  and  when,  insecticides  offer  control,  canning 
factories  must  buy  on  the  basis  of  quality,  as  well  as 
tons  of  ears  delivered. 

NATURAL  CONTROL — Natural  control  is  brought 
about  by  temperature,  rainfall  and  other  weather 
factors  which  determine  the  success,  of  hibernation 
rate  of  egg  laying,  length  of  life  of  moths,  dislodgment 
of  eggs,  survival  of  newly  hatched  larvae,  etc.  Cool 
summers  slow  up  development,  while  hot  summers 


promote  it.  Summer  rains  doubtless  wash  off  many 
unhatched  eggs  and  influence  the  extent  of  egg  laying. 

Cannibalism  among  the  larvae  accounts  for  the 
greatest  single  natural  control.  Among  parasites  and 
predacious  insects,  the  chief  parasite  is  one  which 
destroys  the  eggs.  This  is  known  as  Trichogramma 
minutum.  This  is  a  parasite  of  little  importance  in 
controlling  the  corn  earworm,  because  of  its  habit  of 
feeding  undercover  beneath  the  husks.  This  also 
greatly  limits  the  extent  of  internal  parasitism  by 
hymenopterous  parasites  that  are  quite  efficient  against 
other  species  of  Noctuid  larvae,  which  feed  in  the  open. 
We  can  look  for  little  aid  from  parasites,  or  predators 
to  help  materially  in  our  corn  earworm  problem. 

Fall  plowing,  theoretically  should  be  of  some  help, 
but  we  cannot  recommend  it  in  Ohio,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  corn  fields  which  cannot  and  should 
not  be  fall  plowed  and  because  of  the  probability  of  an 
influx  of  moths  from  areas  farther  south. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  science  has  not 
found  a  way  to  control  the  corn  earworm. 

Jit 

With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

While  Federal  control  of  the  major  grocery  chains,  such  as 
A.  &  P.,  Kroger,  Safeway,  First  National,  American  Stores, 
and  a  few  others  of  this  class  might  be  feasible,  the  question  of 
such  regulation  of  corporate  chains  operating  intrastate  would 
apparently  lie  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  various  states. 

In  the  meantime,  the  position  of  the  two  grocery  associations 
on  the  Patman  measure  remains  unchanged.  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  sponsors  of  the  bill,  continues 
to  campaign  actively  for  its  furtherance.  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  still  sees  flaws  in  the  measure, 
and  is  proposing  an  alternative  measure.  Judge  Edgar  N.  Wat¬ 
kins  associate  general  counsel  for  National -American,  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee  conducting  hearings  on  the  Patman 
measure,  said:  “We  heartily  coincide  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Patman  bill,  but  in  its  present  form  we  feel  it  is  highly  in¬ 
adequate  and  unconstitutional.  The  bill  itself,  being  as  it  is 
but  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  seeks  by 
indefinite  language  to  make  certain  things  unlawful.  Such 
language  does  not  furnish  that  standard  which  the  Supreme 
Court  requires  in  its  decision  in  the  NR  A  cases. 

“We  do  not  propose  futile  legislation,  but  we  seek  what  is 
practical.  We  do  not  want  unconstitutional  legislation,  nor  do 
we  want  legislation  that  will  make  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  proposed  bill  is  perfect,  but 
we  claim  that  it  is  constitutional,  that  it  will  be  helpful  and 
that  it  is  such  a  bill  as  will  be  welcomed  by  all  honest  industry.” 

The  bill  proposed  by  National- American  is  known  as  “A  bill 
to  encourage  the  development  of  industry  and  agrriculture,  to 
foster  fair  competition,  and  to  protect  consumers.” 

The  hearings  on  the  Patman  bill  disclosed  that  many  indi¬ 
vidual  retail  grocers  are  now  successfully  meeting  corporate 
chain  competition  through  voluntary  co-operatives. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrurea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  JonM  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal.  No.  2}^ . .  ........  t2.56 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  ........  »...>. 

Large.  No.  2^ . .  »~....  t2.66 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  . 

Medium,  No.  .  2.60  ...._ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.15  2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Large.  No.  2 . . . .  ........ 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . — ~  _>....  — ». 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  aq............«  ....,>. 

Small.  No.  1  sq.......«...»........».__»_ 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz.  . 42% - 

No.  2%  _  .80 - 

No.  10  _ _  2.76 - 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .65  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 72%  t.75 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . .  .  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.17% . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 77%  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2.„...„„ . . .  .~.~- 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . . .  ........  ........ 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . . . . . . 

Cut,  No.  2‘'!! .  1.00  . 

Cut.  No.  10 - - - -  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . - . 

Sliced,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 _ 3.60  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 75  . 

CORN3 

Golden  Bartam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  „..._ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . ...... 

Fancy,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..........»..........  1.17% . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  ....... 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . .  — - 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 97% . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 90  tl.02% 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

HOMINY3 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.’  10  2’.9o  Z'.'Z 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  . 6.76 

Fancy,  No.  2„.. . . — ........................  .80 

No.  10  _ 4.26 - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard.  No.  2_ . . . .  -~-- 

No.  10  . .  .  . 

PEAS6  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Fois . .  ...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  tl-60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  88..„. . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  tl-36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s............~.............  ~......  _...~ 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . .  .62% . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 80  t.85 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70  t.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  4.00  ....... 

No.  2  Ungraded  . . . . . . 70  . 

PUMPKIN6 

St^dard.  No.  2% _  .76  - 

No,  10  . . . .  6*76  iWM'" 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUlt 

Standard,  No.  2_.........................._.  ...—  ~— 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No!  10 ‘“‘.'.‘.’1.’."’“.’.'.'!.’."."^^^^^^^^  T-Ti  ZIZ. 

SPINACH6 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No!  lo"".'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!”!!  Tis  ~~ZZ. 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (Toast* 

Standard,  No.  2%... . 96  t.97% 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  3.15  t3.15 

SUC(TOTASH6 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . .  . 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . .  ...... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.86 

No.  3  . 96  t.95 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 66  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 65  . 

No.  2  . .90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 85  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  _ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.66  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  t.65 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 50  . 

No.  2  . 80  .87% 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.00  *3.40 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 50  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  . 

No.  10  . 4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  _ _ .76  _ 

No.  2%  . ; .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viichigan.  No.  10 . . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved...-..,,,.,,,.,..^.,. 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.50  2.50 

.  *2.25 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice _ 

No.  2  Juice...... — 

No,  6  Juiee~~»~>— 


.60  _ 

1.12%  1.16 

3.60  _ 

.66  _ 

.76 _ 

2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.60 

Fancy  .  *1.80 

Choice  . 2.00  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  *5.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y,  C.  1.60  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  *1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.66 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  » . ........  „„.... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8.... _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _  _ _ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%......  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . .  . .  . 

Crushed.  Extra.  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . .  . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  *2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . 


Standard,  4  oz . _...... 

5  oz . 

8  oz . . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  os.._„„„..............._ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No. 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.00  . 

1.10  *1.10 

1.86  . 

2.10  *2.10 


Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42% . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.55  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.05 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % _  .80  _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92% . 

Flat,  No.  % _ 1.86  . . 

Chums.  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.00  *1.00 

M^ium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  *3.26 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.85  *2.85 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.06  . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  .  7.30  _ 

white.  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin.  %s .  4.86  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.60  . 

Striped,  Is  . . .  8.00  ........ 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy..™ . . .  4.16  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  6.26  *6.26 

Yellow,  Is  . . — _ _  11.50 - 
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HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  he  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  .  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manujacturers  of 

VINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


IMPORTANT 

Convict:  I  want  you  to  get  a  small  saw  to  me  the 
next  time  you  send  me  a  pie. 

Wife:  Oh,  so  you  can  cut  through  the  bars? 

Convict:  No,  so  I  can  cut  through  the  pie! 

VERSE  LUCK! 

Poet:  Did  you  tell  your  family  I  was  coming  over 
this  evening  and  read  some  of  my  verse? 

Girl:  Yes,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  They’re  all 
going  out  to  the  movies. 

NO  SCENIC  CHARMS 

Prospective  Tenant:  I  like  this  room,  but  the  view 
from  the  windows  is  rather  monotonous. 

Landlord:  Well,  of  course,  this  is  just  a  rooming- 
house  ;  it  isn’t  a  sight-seeing  bus. 

SOME  MISTAKE  SOMEWHERE 

The  cockney  child  had  just  started  school. 

“Wot’s  yer  name?”  he  was  asked. 

“Fred!” 

“Blimy !  That  ain’t  a  nime — that’s  wot  yer  muvver 
sews  yer  pant  wiv !” 

TOO  LATE 

“You  know,  last  year  the  doctor  told  me  if  I  didn’t 
stop  smoking  I’d  be  feeble-minded.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  stop?” 

Mrs.  Rideout:  What  lovely,  fleecy  clouds.  I’d  like 
to  be  up  there  sitting  on  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Rideout :  All  right — you  drive  the  car. 

WELL  ON  THEIR  WAY 

Husband:  One  more  payment  and  the  furniture’s 
ours. 

Wife :  Good !  Then  we  can  throw  it  out  and  get  some 
new  stuff. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

“You  say  the  life  guard  taught  you  to  swim  in  one 
lesson,  MacScotto?  How  did  he  manage  to  do  it?” 

“He  pinned  a  dollar  bill  onto  my  bathing  suit  and 
threw  me  into  the  water.” 

SOMETIMES  BOTH 

“What  is  a  budget?” 

“Well,  it  is  a  method  of  worrying  before  you  spend 
instead  of  afterward.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless.  _ 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mcby.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Saltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robijis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  FHlers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  ft  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Co<d[«r 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  BIACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies,  Qan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  henirtie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spranue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Oanners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ldimann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

SBIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlneo, 
Belt  Drives,  Eltc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  0>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa- 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

STRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wie. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Ck).,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


aB-* 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

f  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 

out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver- 
I  ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPSCANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TINT  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAN$  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

"^%baltimor^  md. 


■  ■  'i- 


CANS 


For  Ninety  Days  it’s  Proving  Time  at  the  Cannery! 

These  are  closing  days  for  Packs  •  when  CANS  must 
mesisure  up  to  crop  arrivals  •  when  promises  are 


performed  •  or  shattered. 


Jd  It’s  time  to  prove  the  merits  of 


^NATIONAL  CANS  and 
NATIONAL  SERVICE* 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Inc.’ 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  IIO  EAST  4  2nd  STREET  •  NEW  TORE 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

ICES  AND  PLANTS  «  NEW  TORE  CITT  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOELTN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICEnSIl  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


